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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Railroad Rate Question—Mr. Hay and China—The Santo Domiage 
Protectorate—Senatorial Elections—T he Czar Fired Upon—T he Appeal tothe 
Czar—Rioting in St. Petersburg—T he French Cabinet—Strikes in Germany 


st SF 


The Defeat of Clericalism . . . . ,. Ex-Premier EMILE COMBES 
Wall Street .... . . . ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 
The Unwilling Skeptic tiician) . . . . GOTTFRIED E. HULT 
When I Was a Bride ... . . .'. . HENRY’S WIFE 


Port Arti Taking of the up” Fott . . . A PARTICIPANT 
The Port Arthur Forts . . . . . AN EYE-WITNESS 


Advertising the Gospel . RS. a 
Wanted—Admirals and Captains . . « + » PARK BENJAMIN 
The Deacon’s.Prayer (Poem) . . -SAMUEL VALENTINE COLE 


se SF Ss 

EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 
Is It Revolution ? Haeckel’s ** The Wonders of Life” 
The Metropolitan Museum The Parochial School 
Felix Adler on Divorce Leslie Stephen on Hobbes 
Bridling the Brides Watson’s “ Bethany ” 
Judge Hooker Dr. Luke of the Labrador 
Annexation, Etc. . Everett’s “Italian Poets,’”’ Etc. 


st SF SF 


Insurance, Financial, Etc. 





Poccan racer ‘Raliroad 1 ou 
THE CHOICEST WINTER OUTINGS. - SEASON OF 1905. j 


< ICALIFORNIA | fk 
ee ie be Fe ee putonio, Sen Pinus, Biverst ee Te eee 
SPEGIAL PULLMAN TRAIN OVER ENTIRE ROUTE. 


4 ROUND-TRIP RATE from New. York,......2.. cccccccccccccodcceccccocecs iene d 
GOVERING ALL NEGESSARY EXPENSES. 


ZFLORIDA _ SOnUary February 36. | 


Two Weeks to Three Months in the Tropics. Independent Travel in Florida. 


; -\sedesmiea D-TRIP RATE from New York,.........-..-..5.000 coccsesscees epcieeeced : 
SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAINS. 


; Z PIN EHURST —" an 


HANDIGAP GOLF TOURNAMENTS emma ay 3 TOURNAMENTS © 
February 11 and April 1 ril 4, 5, 6 and 7 q 


4 g ROUND-TRIP RATE from New York, 


d-trip transportation, Pullman berth and meals on trip, and three da 8’ board at Hotel @ 
74 Tickets ood for it for 18 days. Sate Pian A ' 


ZTHE NEW ORLEANS MARDI GRAS "<3 


4 Special Pullman Train to and from New Orleans. Reserved Seats in Special Ps a 
4, TOURISTS OGGUPY SPECIAL TRAIN GONTINUOUSLY. Rates will be announced 


’ Detailed Itineraries and full information may be had of C. STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Ave 


- York, N. Y., or 
GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger A 
BIR. ‘WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. Broad Street Station, F 





Francisco, Salt Lake City, Colorado 























55th Annual Statement 


Connecticut Fire Insurance G0. 
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eserve for Reinsurance . . $2,658,768.13 
ll Outstanding Claims . . 266,447.65 


Surplus... . ~~ 141492116} | Steel Pens 


Total Assets . . . $5,340,136.94 


The Assets of the Company are as follows: 
Par Value. Market Value. 


% Bonds and Stocks $3,033,100.00 $3,354,266.00 
AMortgage Loans . . . - ~ 1,199,600.00 

PER «= ¢ 5 « «6 “6 204,000.00 
% Cash on hand and in Bank. . 305,364.78 
% Cash in hands of Agents - . . 276,906.16 


Total Assets . . «~. $5,340,136.94 

















The Esterbrook Steel Pen C 


J. D. BROWNE, President. 
. L. W. Clarke, Ass’t Sec’y. Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N. : 
































THE INDEPENDENT 


Lawson 
Answered 


On January 19th Public Opinion began the first of a series of important articles on Mr. 
Lawson and his “‘ Frenzied Finance.” : 

These articles—twelve in number—are being written by Denis Donohoe, Financial Editor of 
the New York Commercial. Mr. Donohoe is a writer of vigor and ability, who is not afraid to call 
things by their right names, and he knows his subject thoroughly. Mr. Lawson will be shown in his 
true colors. The career of this skilful stock-juggier will be traced for twenty-five years, through 
allits devious routes, until the present time, when he is busy in his self-appointed job as gratuitous 
financiat adviser to the American people and general stock-market prophet. 

It will be shown what the real motive is behind “ Frenzied Finance.” There will be printed some 
absorbingly interesting facts about Mr. Lawson’s past— and present—that he probably would not care 
to write himself, or have the public read at this time—when he is posing as a financial Moses. 

This series of articles is not written in defense of Wall street, or its methods, or in defense of 
any institution or person. It is based upon the right of the American people to know both sides of 
every public question. There is some truth beneath Mr. Lawson’s towering structure of imagi- 
nation—but it is hidden by an avalanche of reckless and misleading statements. Public Opinion 
has no enmity against Mr. Lawson personally, It has arranged for these articles simply in the 
interest of truth and fair play. 


The Truth About ‘‘ Frenzied Finance ’’ 


It has been estimated that Mr. Lawson’s attacks upon well-known financial institutions have 
had the immediate effect of depreciating securities to the amount of several hundreds of millions of 
dollars, with the more remote tendency to destroy confidence in the commercial integrity of the 
nation—a baneful influence extending to the smallest country bank and the most secluded hamlet. 
Have these attacks been justified by facts ? That question shall be answered. . 

‘“‘ Frenzied Finance’’ was written for a purpose, but a-very different purpose from the high- 
sounding one proclaimed by Mr. Lawson. ‘ 


s 

Public Opinion 
Public Opinion has no connection in any manner, shape, or form with any person or institution 
attacked by Mr. Lawson in his story of “ Frenzied Finance.” Public Opinion is a weekly mInagazine 
established for eighteen years, and devoted to current events of vital importance. Its traditional 
policy is to give both sides of every question. In analyzing Mr. Lawson’s story the essential features 

of his side of the case will be presented. 
The first chapter of this narrative appeared in 
the issue of Jan. 19th. The second instalment—issue Mail This Coupon 


of Jan 26th—is now on sale at news-stands. With On 
’ ne Dollar 
Send One Dollar To-Day mires 
To be sure of securing every chapter, write your PUBLIC OPINION. c ‘ 
name and address plainly in the coupon printed in this : 
advertisement and mail it to us to-day, with one dollar, 44-60 Hast 28d Street, New York. 
We will enter your name fora subscription to the Enclosed find one dollar, Enter my 
twelve issues containing this story. We will mail you name for twelve weeks’ subscription in 
the numbers that have already appeared, so you can - § accordance with your ° 
ecial % 
follow the entire story, chapter by chapter. Pubiic “ > offer 
Opinion sells for ten cents a copy at news-stands, or 
$1.20 for the twelve issues containing the story, if pur- 
chased from newsdealers. Better send your subscrip- 
tion to-day, with one dollar, and get the twelve 
numbers direct, and promptly. 


PUBLIC OPINION 
44-60 E. 234 St., New York 
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KENTUCKY, 


One Year 


29 


ALL, SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR. 











The periodicals t in any club offer will be sent THE INDEPENDENT - $2.00 Our Club Price 
Join “with ear aati the costs. REVIEW OF REVIEWS =< 2.50 5 2 5 
The subscriptions may be new or renewals. THE SMART SET 4 2 2.50 For All Three. 

: [Checks accepted] 
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FOUR SPECIAL OFFERS 


Any Two of LADIES HOME JOURNAL, $2.25 
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American Boy 

Americas Inventor 

Art Studen 1 
Afiants Conti (Weekly) 1 
Bookkee 

Hoston % ooking School... 1 
Brown Boo 

Cincinnati eiiguirer (Weekly). 
Cosmopolita 

Courier- Sournal (Weekly) 
Eleanor Kirk’s Idea 


— 





These SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
$1.50 








The Youth’s Companion "Werks of 1603. 
e issues of the Compani remain 
Free weeks of i904 The Thanksgiving, Chris Christinas and New 
Any Three Year’s Double Numbers. The Companions “ Carnation 
Calendar for 1905, printed in 12 colors. A All f 
$ 2 00 If sent toJ. M. Hanson, Lexington, Ky. or $1.75 








House Beautiful 
Hints Gontertainmsente).. 
Humo 
Inter- ae (Weekly).. 
Junior Toilettes 

Leslie’s Monthly.... 
Little Folks (New § 


Scribner’s Magazine ™¥, be added to any $2.85 


Scribner's alone costs $3.00, ee a 





Any Four 
$2.50 $10, Worth of Entertainments For yer 70 Cts, 


“HINTS,” ablished jmonthl ntains each year $10.00 


worth of ENT —s 
Ideas for Decorations, oo Rs, "Drills Rove 8 = 


Recitations, Authors 
Eventi 5 Partins etc. 
Any One of invaluable 7 nti "teachers, ta Gane, ete. MHLINTS" i 


h Lodges and Clubs. Send us yo 
T phe a price, 70 cents. J. M. Hane _— SS 


% 4 2 5g Our References Any American Publisher. Phoenix 
s onteiiianeae Nat'l Bank "1 Bank, Lexington, Ky., Dun’s 
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Art Interchange 
Biblical W orld. 
Booklover’s Magazine 
Burr McIntosh.... 


‘Any Two of ONE MAGAZINE FREE 42y,customer sending us 
of the above (except the Ladies Home Journal offer) may 
any 


S3.75 || | mosses cime's aw ete eaves 


Any Three YOU MAY ADD TO THESE CLUBS 
$ 5 . 2 5 Harper’s Magazine.. Ladies Home Journal. ..$1.00 
eee rg Cen’ . f —— bMagusfaes 1.25 
An poet onage a ; 1.00 











Reader Meganine 
Review of Reviews 




















Werld’s Work 








Ainslee’s > 180 § 6 
Metropolitan... . ( costs 
per year) 
Our large 44-page catales equtgie about 3,000 publications at lewest prices. Write fer it now and 
see how much you can save. It’s 


tz Club-Raisers aud Agents Wanted ‘on take orders for our combination offers Liberal commission paid. 


pon rents. “itetree, Je Tl. HANSON Magazine Agency, jis" Lexington, Ky. 
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Eastern Offices, 53 and 54 Bible House, New York City. 
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‘‘The most perfect dic- 
tionary ever made.” 
AG. Wilkinson, Ph.D. U. 8. Patent Office 


The latest, most complete, most sump- 
tuous dictionary in existence 
editors and specialists 1 i 

cost of $1,106 melere 100 
and colleges, and 20 Go 
experts cooperated in produc ing 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary 


DECENNIAL EDITION 


Contains 317,000 vocabulary 
terms (100,000 more than any other 
dictionary), and scores of valuable 

exclusive features. This superb dic- 
tionary will be sent free for examina- 
tion. Inquire (mentioning this adv.) of 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK 
“Certain to supersede 
all other dictionaries.” 
A. H. Say LL.D., Oxford Univer 





ANTED.—Educated men of business ability; teachers or 
professional men preferred. Weekly salary or frarentes 
Give age, qualifications, reference. DODD, MEAD & 


Boe New York. 
3 Press Cuttin 
Romeike ™* Bureau . 


wilisend you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” very or ety on and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEBIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y¥. 





Exposure 


to freezing weather, 
rub chapped hands 
and face, chilblains 
and frost-bitten fing- 
ers and toes with |}. 
POND’S EXTRACT. } 

Takes outthesmart = 
and brings speedy re- | 
lief. Justoneexample ; 
ofa hundred virtues of B |! 
POND’S EXTRACT. 

Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper 


Accept no Substitute 


8 





Williams’ 
Shaving Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc.,sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


} LASTONBURY, CONN. 











Relieve and cure Throat 
Troubles caused by cold 
or use of the voice. 





For more than 65 years have oyed a reputation for 
thoroughness in construction, smoothness of castings and 
for their durability and economic fuel consumption. The 
ag a today than ever, if that be possible, and constan’ 


"BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
MAKERS, 


Providence. 
ALSO MAKERS OF 


**‘Model’’ and “‘Richmond" Ranges. 


Boston. New York, 
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OO TT 
AT st. Louis A GRAND PRIZE was 
THe prooucts or. BURPEE’S SEEDS! 


F you garden you want THE BEST,—and we shall be pleased to mail you 
Burpee’s Farm ANNUAL FOR 1905, an elegant new book of 178 pages, which 


tells the plain truth, with hundreds of illustrations, beautiful colored plates, and 
describes superb Novelties of unusual merit. 

Write TO-DAY! A postal card will do, while it is sufficient 
to address simply BURPEE, PHILADELPHIA 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., The World’s Largest Mail Order Seed Trade 




















If you want to get the big- ,f Py 
gest and surest returns ete: +4, 
for your labor and your (eg Hy 
ground, you can’t afford aes 

Y 


A 44 to plant anything but 


FERRYS Go 
SEEDS rs bermuda 


—thestandard after 49 years’ test. 


They always produce the largest New Twin-Screw Steamship in service January, 1%. 
and bestcrops. All dealers Sailings weekly from New York. For Mustrased pamphlets, 
sellthem. Our 1905 Seed mers, we wepete 4. E. Dla mg eh re. » Agte, 
fy, ue . 8. Co., no a roadway, New York; A. Ahern, 
Annual /re¢ on request. Secretary, Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK & SON, 

D M. FERRY &CO., B’way, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. = ~ 


Do not be satisfied with an indefinite Ghe 


“emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s Sh ore ham 


Cod Liver Oil Washington, D. C. 


je ceadn nnd hettiedin Rteay teense The Leading Fashiooable - Hotel. 
ing you without possibility of adultera- Metropolitan tandard of Excellence. 
tion. It is so pure that it is entirely Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. 


American and European Plans. 
greeable Taste or Odor 


Digests completely —no nauseous “repeat- J OHN T. DEVIN E, Prop. 


ing.’’ Neversoldin bulk. Take only the ~ — 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 


————|_ iol. Eee 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
‘ ial S -clas 
EUROPE, titcuthoue Sma party. ed00. Also NEW YORK 
special art tour. Apply at once. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown W., Mass. 


Select class of neryous and mental patients received. 5 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant Physician in Middle. 

wn, N. Y., State Hospital ; Visit before deci 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Ps, 


Q.S.S.co. 


| ee N SANITARIUM 




















Free from all Disa- 






































BERMUDA Tae ehagte Crockett and Dinner. 


Nt r Day up. 
The Ideal Winter Resort - ye pean from $5.50 per Day up. 
i Convenient Location, Tasteful A FE 
THE PRINCESS HOTEI sonable Charges, Courteous Atvendanee tad cainins of hx. 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY pw sesupen and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
Accommodates 800 guests. For terms, etc. address WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 

N. 8. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


_ BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony From the University of Virginia 
‘*IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA,” 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M.,LL.D., former Prof. Physiology and Surgery in the Medi- 


cal Department of the University of Virginia, &6 BUFFALO in Uric Acid Dia- 
and Pres. of the National Board of Health : LITHIA WATER thesis is a well- 


known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia Medica.’, 
‘*NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH.IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.’’ 


Dr. P. B. Sarrmger, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va.: ‘* After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy in stating that for 





ompt results I have found in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in 
**I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.’’ 


Wm. B. Towles, M.O., late Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Va.: 
“In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Renal Calculi and Stone in the 


Bladder, I know of no BUFFALO Spring 
remedy comparable to LITHIA WATER No. 8.” 
Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS Va. 


nothing 











“A da'nty little story, and quite out of the common. 

It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and cannot fail 
to move tender feelings as well as to cause smile-.” 

Daily Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


SEVENTH EDITION 


The Transfiguration AG 
of Miss Philura C NATIONAL 


BY FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of “The Singular Miss Smith,” etc. ns ROR 8D On © i GASOLINE 


This clever story is based on the theory Four Cylinder, Bevel Gear Drive, Double 
that every physical need and every desire of Ball Bearings. Pressed Steel Frame. Side 
. . Entrances, Finish and Trimmings the 
the human heart can be claimed and received Siippatipies mest ia area 
from the ‘‘Encircling Good” by the true 


believer. 


OTHER TITLES OF THE “HOUR-GLASS” BOOKS 
The Trouble Woman, by Clara Morris. 
Courtship of Sweet Anne Page, by Ellen V. Talbot. 
The Herr Doctor, by Robert Macdonald. 
The Sandals, by Zelotes Grinnell. 
Esarhaddon, King of Assyria, by Tolstoy. 
Parsifal, by Rev. H. R. Haweis. 


Dainty 12mos, illustrated 
tasteful covers, cloth, 40 cents each 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
44-60 East 23rd St., New York 
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Have You Had My Free Lesson in Jiu-Jitsu? 


F you do not piealy bnew that Jiu-Jitsu is the most wonderful system 

I of physical trai and self-defense in the world to-day, Iinvite you 

to write for my FREE LESSON and demonstrate this to your own 
satisfaction. 

It is to the persistent practice of Jiu-Jitsu that the Japanese owe their 
courage and success in battle, their almost Se peer strength and power 
of endurance. their low death rate and their material progress. Surelya 
system of Fay training which has done so much for the Island Nation 
will interest you. Jiu-Jitsu not only embodies the ideal principles of attain- 
ing perfect health and perfect physical development, but as a means of self- 
defense it is as potent at short range as the deadliest weapon. A knowledge 
of its self-preserving a renders a man or woman impregnable to every 
form of vicious attack, 


Jealously Guarded Secrets Revealed. 


For over two thousand oe the principles of Jiu-Jitsu have 
been religiously guarded. By an imperial edict the teaching of 
the system was forbidden outside of Japan. The friendly feeling, 
however, existing between Japan and the United States has been 

. instrumental in releasing Jiu-Jitsu from its oath bound secrecy, 
and I have been delegated to teach, without reserve, all the secrets 
of this ancient art to Americans. 

I have just written an intensely Sehewasting book which ce pe 
and makes clear the principles of Jiu-Jitsu in a manner which will 
never be approached by a American writer. So lo 

/ edition lasts this book, together with mv first lesson in 
will be sent free to intere 


disposing of a dangerous an nist. 
If you desire to learn all the closely guarded secrets of this 


marvelous science, send your name aod address, and you will 
receive the book and specimen lesson by return mail, postage paid, 


ddress 
YAE KICHI YABE, 
339 A, Realty Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


YAE KICHI YABE 
Late of the Ten-Shin Ryu-School of Japan. 

















SMOKY FIRE-PLACES 
REMEDIED 


Payment Conditional upon Success 


-~ -~_ -_ arr ee eae meme ae me sere ae aS eh 6 lee 


Dealing with the above trouble has been part of my business for over 20 years, during 
which time all my contracts were entered into with the understanding that charges were for 
results. No payment to be made unless the drafts proved satisfactory. In other words, if 
there were any risks I assumed them. 

I employ thoroughly trained workmen, and can in most cases have the work done without 
defacing decorated walls, and with little inconvenience to the household. 

It is first necessary to make an examination, after which I submit an estimate. No charge 
is made for this within 500 miles of New York. 


The following are a few from the many thousands who have availed themselves of my services : 


Hon. John Hav, Washington, D.C. F. W. Vanderbilt Anson Phelps Stokes 

Grover Cleveland, Princeton, N.J. Col. J.J. A J.1 ddicks 

Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. A ler 

Woodrow Wilson, Pb.D., LL.D., M a Uni lub, N.Y. 
Princeton, N.J. . HP. Uni Club, N.Y. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid Henry Clews «.. ARCHITEOTS... 

J. Pierpont M Col. William Jay Messrs. McKim, peed s White 

astings 





organ 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Joseph Pulitzer Messrs. Carrere & 
Charles Lanier R. Fulton Cutting Messrs. Hunt & Hunt 


JOHN WHITLEY, "3xiSss meu 
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Survey of the World 


It is not expected at 
Washington that a bill 
in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations concerning 
railroad rates will become a law before 
the end of the present session, altho 
such a bill may be passed in the House. 
The prevailing sentiment in the Senate 
appears to be in harmony with the 
views of Mr. Elkins, chairman of the 
committee to which such questions are 
referred, who holds that much time 
and deliberation are needed. He op- 
poses action at this session, or at a spe- 
cial session in the autumn, saying that 
a joint committee should consider the 
subject during the recess and report to 
the regular session in December. In 
the House several bills, either wholly 
or partly in accord with the President’s 
views, have been introduced. These 
give the Commission power to deter- 
mine what a fair rate shall be, in place 
of one found to be unjust, and provide 
for a special court of review. Mr. Hep- 
burn’s bill would abolish the present 
Commission and create a new one of 
seven members. The proposed grant 
of power to determine what rate shall 
be enforced is opposed by the railway 
interest, which does not object to legis- 
lation concerning private car lines, and 
asserts that existing law is sufficient for 
the prevention of rebates and other 
forms of discrimination. Mr. Hearst 
has argued and testified before the 
House committee, in support of his bill 
of last year, which in many respects ac- 
cords with the President’s recommen- 
dations. He has published in his jour- 
nals what is alleged to be an exact copy 
oi an unlawful pooling agreement en- 
tered into by the Southern Pacific and 


The Railroad 
Rate Question 


the Atchison Railroad companies, 
signed by Third Vice-President 
Stubbs, of the Southern Pacific, and 
Second Vice-President Paul Morton, 
of the Atchison, now a member of the 
Cabinet. At last accounts this had 
been met by no denial. Such agreements 
were in violation of both the Interstate 
Commerce law and the Anti-Trust law. 
Mr. Hearst also publishes several thou- 
sand words of Mr. Morton’s testimony 
before the Commission, in which ad- 
missions are made as to unlawful re- 
bates and discrimination on the Atchi- 
son road. Evidence procured by the 
Commission concerning the coal re- 
bates in favor of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company, which are said to 
have been paid by the Atchison Com- 
pany for four years and up to No- 
vember last, is soon to be laid before 
the Department of Justice. Corre- 
spondents who are usually well in- 
formed assert that the Government in 
the near future will prosecute the At- 
chison Company on account of these 
transactions, which are said to have 
been in violation, not only of the orig- 
inal Interstate law and the Elkins law, 
but also of injunctions issued two years 
ago. 
s 
It is now known 
that a step of great 
importance was 
taken by Secretary Hay before Russia’s 
recent complaint (in a circular note) 
that China was violating the neutrality 
agreement. That complaint led him 
to inquire at Pekin, and appears to 
have been the subject of correspond- 
ence with the Powers that accepted 
his suggestion a year ago as to limit- 
169 


Mr. Hay Preserving 
the Integrity of China 








170 


ing the area of the war and preserving 
China’s “administrative entity”; but 
this inquiry concerning alleged viola- 
tions of neutrality had been preceded 
by a very notable and probably suc- 
cessful attempt to prevent a partition 
of China after the end of the war. Our 
Government had heard that such a par- 
tition (or an extension of present Eu- 
ropean territorial possessions in China) 
had been planned or was the subject 
of earnest discussion. Therefore Mr. 
Hay addressed to the Powers that have 
interests in China a circular note in- 
quiring as to their intentions with re- 
spect to Chinese territory after the con- 
clusion of the war, using not only his 
original term of “administrative en- 
tity,” but also the more easily under- 
stood words “territorial integrity.” 
In response, it is asserted, he received 
last week positive assurances from 
Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy that no attempt upon the integ- 
rity of Chinese territory should be 
made. This is regarded as a great 
achievement. At the same time, it is 
said, the Powers reiterated the assur- 
ances given a year ago in their replies 
to the American note of that date. 
While public disclosures concerning 
these diplomatic negotiations are in- 
complete, it appears that action and 
correspondence relating to Russia’s 
recent protest should be considered 
apart from Secretary Hay’s movement 
to protect the integrity of Chinese ter- 
ritory after the war. China meets Rus- 
sia’s charges with sweeping denial. 
They relate to parties of bandits said 
to be commanded by Japanese, to an 
alleged enrollment of Chinese in the 
Japanese army, etc. It is said that 
Russia was reminded of her very recent 
temporary invasion of Chinese territory 
by the Cossack raiders on the west 
bank of the Liao River. Some have 
thought that Russia’s protest was de- 
signed to serve as a basis for a claim 
of indemnity that might be satisfied by 
a slice of Mongolia and a Chinese port. 
Whatever may have been the meaning 
of the incident, it is now overshadowed 
by what has become known of the pre- 
ceding and very important correspond- 
ence of Secretary Hay with the inter- 
ested European Powers. 
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The election of Thomas K. 
Neidringhaus to succeed 
Senator Cockrell, of Mis- 
souri, was unexpectedly prevented, or de- 
layed, last week, by the desertion (in 
joint session) of several Republicans 
who had voted for him in the House. 
Before the joint session he had received 
go votes, needing only 89; but when the 
two houses came together six Republi- 
cans deserted him and voted for Richard 
C. Kerens. -This was on the first ballot, 
and afterward the number of deserters 
was increased. It appears that all this 
was planned on the 14th at a dinner in 
the house of Mr. Kerens, who holds that 
he is entitled to the office, and that Mr. 
Neidringhaus has sought unfairly to 
supplant him. A legislative investigation 
of charges relating to the campaign fund 
expended by Neidringhaus (chairman of 
the Republican committee) shows that a 
large part of the fund (which, according 
to his official statement, was contributed 
by himself) was contributed by two or 
three brewers, and that part of it came 
from a brewing company, altho corpora- 
tions are forbidden by law to contribute 
to such a fund. There is also testimony 
from a Republican member of the House 
that persons said to be acting in behalf 
of Neidringhaus offered him money for 
his vote and promised a good Federal 
office to one of his friends. It is admit- 
ted that the campaign fund contributions 
were not designed to influence legislation. 
A House Committee reports that Neid- 
ringhaus’s action was “ honest and above 
criticism.”—-The following Senatorial 
elections took place last week: Maine, 
Senator Hale, re-elected, fifth term; 
Massachusetts, Senator Lodge, re: 
elected, and Senator Crane, elected to 
complete the unexpired term of the late 
Senator Hoar; Rhode Island, Senator 
Aldrich, re-elected, fifth term; Connecti- 
cut, Morgan G. Bulkeley, to succeed 
Senator Hawley; New York, Senator 
Depew, re-elected; Pennsylvania, Sena- 
tor Knox, to succeed the late Senator 
Quay; Indiana, Senator Beveridge, re- 
elected, and Congressman James A. 
Hemenway, in place of Senator Fair- 
banks, who is to be Vice-President ; Min- 
nesota, Senator Clapp, for another term; 
Michigan, Senator Burrows, for a third 
term, by unanimous vote, there being no 
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Democrat in the Legislature; North Da- 
kota, Senator McCumber, for another 
term; Utah, Ex-Congressman George 
Sutherland, to succeed Senator Kearns; 
Nebraska, Congressman Elmer J. Burk- 
ett, taking the place of Senator Dietrich ; 
Montana, Ex-Senator Thomas H. Carter, 
Republican, to succeed Senator Gibson, 
Democrat. Mr. Burkett will be the 
youngest member of the Senate. He was 
born in 1867. 
e 


In response to an 
invitation from the 
Government of 
Santo Domingo, freely given and pro- 
claimed by official decree, the United 
States has consented to assist that Gov- 
ernment in the administration of its cus- 
toms revenues, with a view to the pay- 
ment of its foreign debt. The agree- 
ment is embodied in a protocol signed on 
the 20th, to take effect on February Ist. 
The Dominican Government’s foreign 
debt amounts to about $32,000,000, and 
$4,800,000 of this is due to the Santo 
Domingo Improvement Company, a 
New York corporation. By the terms of 
an arbitration award, an American agent, 
Judge Abbott, was authorized to take 
charge of the customs receipts at one 
Dominican port, or more, and to appor- 
tion them for the discharge of this debt. 
The receipts have been insufficient, and 
it was ascertained that a part of the 
revenue was being diverted to other pur- 
poses. At several other ports the re- 
ceipts are pledged for the discharge of 
European claims. At these, also, the 
revenue has been reduced wrongfully by 
persons whom Morales could not con- 
trol. Germany, France, Belgium and 
Spain have been inclined to collect by 
force the money due to them. Our Gov- 
ernment’s agent in making the agreement 
was Commander Albert C. Dillingham, 
of the Navy, who was cordially re- 
ceived by President Morales on the 18th, 
when he expressed the desire of the 
United States to assist the Dominican 
Government in establishing its credit and 
preserving order. Two days later the 
protocol was signed. In it the United 
States guarantees the complete integrity 
of Dominican territory, and agrees to 
undertake an adjustment of all of Santo 
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Domingo’s obligations, fixing conditions 
of payment and determining the validity 
and amount of all claims. Our Govern- 
ment takes charge of all the custom 
houses, appoints the employees, and 
agrees to deliver to the Dominican Gov- 
ernment 45 per cent. of the receipts, 
which will probably be about $10,000,- 
000 a year. Out of the remainder it will 
pay the employees and the interest upon 
the foreign and the domestic debt. At 
the request of the Dominican Govern- 
ment it will grant other assistance to 
preserve order and advance the welfare 
of the Republic. Warships will be at 
hand to support this contract. In an 
official statement issued at Washington 
it is said that our Government has been 
“explicitly, repeatedly and emphatically 
informed by more than one of the great 
Powers” that it ought either to evolve 
order out of the Dominican financial 
chaos, or to permit European creditors 
to do it, with the support of their war- 
ships. Our Government “could not, 


with due self-respect, allow the im- 
pression to deepen and gain currency 


that the Monroe Doctrine can be used as 
a shield by American republics to deny 
justice to other Governments.” It is ex- 
plained that the Dominican Government 
itself reached the conclusion that only 
through the assistance of the United 
States could it hope to avoid bankruptcy. 
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End of the ri the ee Bs: 

: ; overnor Douglas the 
edu Pes 
cotton mills was ended on the 18th at a 
conference in the State House at Boston. 
Bulletins announcing the settlement were 
at once displayed in Fall River, and in a 
short time the streets were full of re- 
joicing employees. The agreement re- 
quired the strikers to resume work un- 
der the reduced wages, with the under- 
standing that a dividend of 5 per cent. 
on these wages (up to April 1st) should 
be paid if Governor Douglas, who is to 
make an investigation, decides that the 
margin between the cost of raw cotton 
and the selling price of cloth will per- 
mit this to be done. Some think the div- 
idend will not be warranted. .The strike 
was six months old. At the beginning it 
affected 26,000 employees, who had been 
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working in 71 mills controlled by 33 cor- 
porations. The mills were idle until the 
middle of November, but recently about 
10,000 employees had been at work; I0,- 
000 more were idle, and about 6,000 had 
left the city. The reduction was 12% 
per cent., following one of Io per cent. 
eight months earlier. Wage losses 
amount to about $3,750,000. Competi- 
tion with Southern mills is said to be 
more difficult now than it was six months 
ago.—At the national convention of the 
United Mine Workers, last week, Robert 
Randall, a delegate from Wyoming, in 
a bitter speech asserted that President 
John Mitchell had sold out the union in 
the recent Colorado strike and had been 
in a corrupt conspiracy with the mine 
owners. Mr. Mitchell insisted that Ran- 
dall should be heard. He then explained 
why he had advised a settlement, show- 
ing that $600,000 had been expended, 
that the strike had become a hopeless 
one, and that the conduct of certain local 
leaders was such that the additional large 
sums they demanded could not safely be 
entrusted to them. Mr. Mitchell was vig- 
orously defended by other union officers. 
Randall was repudiated by his local as- 
sociates and denounced by the entire con- 
vention. On the following day, at Mr. 
Mitchell’s suggestion, he was expelled 
from the organization. He had also at- 
tacked the Civic Federation, denouncing 
ex-President Cleveland and Mr. Carnegie, 
Mr. Mitchell defended the latter, but ad- 
mitted that he did not like Mr. Cleve- 
land, who had never, he said, attended a 
Federation meeting. The convention re- 
fused to be committed to socialism.— 
There were indications at the end of last 
week that a threatened strike of the train- 
men on the Pennsylvania road would be 
averted by an agreement. They had 
voted, 8,365 to 611, to strike unless the 
company should give additional pay to 
all freight brakemen when these were re- 
quired to assist firemen. Havingequipped 
all its trains with air brakes, the com- 
pany had laid off one brakeman in each 
crew. As the forward brakeman must 
help the fireman while crossing the moun- 
tains, those remaining insisted upon addi- 
tional pay for the work, and the Io cents 
per day offered was not enough. A strike 
of the trainmen might involve 100,000 
employees. 
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More fighting in Samar 
was reported last week, with 
the loss of nine members of 
the constabulary in an engagement at 
Maslog; but it is expected that the sav- 
age fanatics (known as Pulajanes) will 
soon be subdued. Guevora, their leader, 
has been captured, and with him twenty 
of his subordinate officers.—In the an- 
nual report of the Philippine Commis- 
sion, and an accompanying letter from 
Secretary Taft, it is stated that the in- 
sular civil service shows the good effect 
of a stringent merit law; many of the 
Filipinos are learning English and ap- 
plying for examination as clerks familiar 
with the language. The sum expended 
for education last year was about $2,000,- 
000, of which $1,200,000 came from the 
central Government, against $1,600,000 
from that source in the previous year, the 
reduction having been due to a decline of 
the revenue. Secretary Taft says that 
$5,000,000 a year could be expended 
upon public schools without wasting 
money. In one year the number of pu- 
pils enrolled has increased from 183,000 
to 263,000. The union of civil and mili- 
tary government in the Moro country 
has proved to be an excellent arrange- 
ment. Of the Moros, General Wood 
says: “With all their faults, they are 
brave and resolute, and in time under an 
honest gavernment they will give a good 
account of themselves.” The standing of 
the American people among them has 
suffered by reason of the presence of 
many Americans of an undesirable kind, 
“whose energies have been expended 
principally in the construction, mainte- 
nance and patronage of rumshops.” Con- 
cerning the recommendation of the 
Opium Commission—for a Government 
monopoly for three years, with prohibi- 
tion thereafter, except for medical pur- 
poses—the Secretary says a very high 
license should be substituted for the mo- 
nopoly, with sale of the drug only to 
officially registered smokers, and prohi- 
bition after three years, as suggested. In 
the report the recommendations for Con- 
gressional legislation support the bills 
now pending, that were introduced with 
the approval of Secretary Taft. A re- 
duction of our tariff on Philippine sugar 
and tobacco to 25 per cent. of the Ding- 
ley rates is greatly desired, and it is 
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urged that our coastwise navigation laws 
should not be applied to trade with the 
islands unless this reduction is made. 

& 


The situation in Venezuela is 
now more strained than at 
any time since the blockade of the South 
American Republic two years ago by the 
Allied Powers. Minister Bowen then 
got Castro out of his scrape by getting 
the allies to submit to arbitration, which 
resulted in the claims against Venezuela 
being cut down ninety per cent. As soon 
as Castro was “ out of the woods,” how- 
ever, he set about to see how he could 
avoid paying the award, and now it looks 
as tho the United States would have to 
intervene by force to compel him to live 
up to his obligations. Castro now sug- 
gests to Mr. Bowen that we negotiate 
arbitration treaties with him, but this has 
been rejected at Washington on the 
ground that the United States and 
Venezuela are both parties to the arbi- 
tration treaty promulgated by the last 
Pan-American Conference in Mexico. 
Mr. Bowen suggested that Castro might 
settle the difficulties with the foreign 
Powers by submitting all disputes to 
arbitration, and by paying a fixed sum of 
5,000,000 bolivars each year, instead of 
the uncertain thirty per cent. of the cus- 
toms revenues from the ports of La 
Guayra and Puerto Cabello, but this was 
rejected by Castro, who said he would 
arbitrate with us, but not with the other 
creditor nations. Thereupon he broke 
off all negotiations not only with the 
United States but with all other foreign 
Powers and left the capital for an in- 
definite stay at a country resort. 


Venezuela 


M. Rouvier has. been 
called by President 
Loubet to succeed. M. 
Combes as Premier, and has announced 
his Cabinet. He has retained, as was 
expected, M. Theophile Delcassé as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and M. 
Henry Berteaux as Minister of War. 
The policy will be much the same as 
that of the deposed Ministry, tho prob- 
ably more moderate in its methods. 
The new Premier has announced his 
intention of completely abolishing the 
system of espionage of army officers, 
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ind to take up the income tax as-the - 
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first item of his program. M. Rouvier 
has made his greatest reputation as a 
financier, having held the office of Min- 
ister of Finance in several Cabinets, in- 
cluding the Gambetta Cabinet of 1881 
and the Loubet Cabinet in 1892. He 
began life as a book agent, selling on 
the installment plan, and acquired 
wealth and experience in the Mediter- 
ranean grain trade. His first wife was 
the widow of the celebrated Abbé Con- 
stant, who abandoned the Church in 
1850 in order to marry her. 


st 


The strike of the coal miners 
in Germany is not only of 
great importance on account 
of its extent and organization, but also 
in consideration of the revolutionary 
development of the similar and very 
likely concerted movement in Russia. 
The difficulty originated January 7th 
in a strike of 200 men at the Bruch- 
strasse coal mine in the Ruhr district 
of Westphalia because the mine own- 
ers extended the time required for 
bringing the miners to the surface from 
half to three-quarters of an hour. The 
general grounds of dissatisfaction in 
the Ruhr district, as set forth by Otto 
Hue in a speech in the Reichstag, are 
that the syndicate of 200 owners who 
monopolize the mines have forced 
down wages ever since 1900. In 1899 
the highest paid men, who received 
$1.45 a day, numbered 60,000, by 1902 
the number was reduced to 24,000. 
Polish and Italian immigrants have 
been brought in to increase the supply 
of labor and so lower wages. In spite 
of the warnings of the leaders, that the 
strike funds were not sufficient to sup- 
port a large number of idle men in 
winter, the strike spread rapidly, and 
by January 20th from 200,000 to 240,- 
000 men were out. The Mine Owners’ 
Association refused to meet the dele- 
gates of the strikers on the ground that 
they represented only part of the work- 
men and had no power to enforce their 
agreements. The. men were given 
three days’ notice to.return te work or 
be dismissed and evicted from the com- 
pany’s dwellings. Altogether more 
than double as many men have quit 
-work than in: Germany’s greatest pre- 
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vious strike, that of 1889. The Em- 
peror has used his personal influence 
in vain to effect a settlement. A Gov- 
ernment Commission is now in the dis- 
trict making an investigation. So far 


there has been no violence reported, 
but troops are stationed at the mines 
for protection. 


During the ceremony of 
the blessing of the waters 
of the Neva, January 19th, 
grape shot were fired from one of the 
saluting guns near the Bourse pointed 
in the direction of the chapel occupied 
by the Czar and the Imperial party. A 
standard a few feet from the Czar was 
cut down and a policeman was struck, 
who died two days later. Many bul- 
lets struck the facade of the Winter 
Palace, near the Quay Gardens, and 
endangered the court and diplomatic 
corps and the crowds gathered in the 
windows and along the quays. The 
Czar preserved his coolness and con- 
tinued the reception and review in his 
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customary manner. The gun which 
fired the shot was one of a battery of 
the First Horse Artillery, the most 
aristocratic artillery organization of the 
service, and the one least to be sus 
pected of nihilistic plots. It is officially 
stated by the Chief of the Secret Police 
that it was entirely accidental ; that the 
battery had been practicing the pre- 
vious day and a charge of case shot was 
left in the gun. This, to say the least, 
indicates great carelessness in not 
clearing the gun or noticing that it was 
loaded, and it is strange that the one 
loaded gun should have been aimed in 
the direction of the Imperial family. 


5 


The strike, which began 
in the Putiloff Iron 
St. Petersburg Works on January 16th, 
has assumed a political character and 
resulted in events which so strikingly 
resemble those of the beginning of the 
French revolution that it is freely pre- 
dicted the outcome will also be similar. 
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The cause of the strike was the refusal 
of the manager to reinstate four work- 
nien who were discharged for belonging 
to a union and to dismiss a foreman 
against whom the union complained. 
The strikers further demanded an eight- 
hour day, with pay at the rate of 50 cents 


a day for unskilled male labor and 35, 


cents for unskilled female labor, a per- 
manent arbitration committee and im- 
proved sanitary conditions. The em- 
ployes of the Franco-Russian Works, the 
Neva Shipbuilding Works and Obukhoff 
Steel Works, all of which were busy with 
Government contracts for military and 
naval supplies, made similar demands 
and struck out of sympathy. The em- 
ployees of the cotton works and other fac- 
tories followed, bringing the total num- 
ber to several hundred thousand. The 
strike of the printing trades put a stop 
to the publication of newspapers, and 
the electric light and water and railroad 
service was partially disabled. The em- 
ployers, after a meeting at the Ministry 
of Finance, agreed to offer concessions 
in regard to conditions of work, but they 
declared that the eight-hour day was 
practically impossible, and refused to 
permit the dictation of terms by per- 
sons outside of their employ. At the 
instigation of the Socialists the move- 
ment was directed into political channels 
and a petition to the Czar was prepared 
to be presented in mass. The working- 
men resolved to march in procession with 
their wives and children, all unarmed, to 
the Winter Palace on Sunday, January 
22d, and many prominent persons en- 
deavored to persuade the Czar to receive 
them, but he took other counsel and re- 
tired to Czarkoé-Selo at a distance of 
21 kilometers from the city. Proclama- 
tions were posted everywhere forbidding 
the people to assemble and the city was 
put under martial law. The regular gar- 
rison was reinforced by 50,000 troops 
and the semicircle in front of the palace 
was occupied by picked regiments of in- 
fantry and Cossacks. The leader of the 
workingmen is a priest named George 
Gafon or Gapon, who has devoted his life 
to propaganda among the people. He 
was a peasant swineherd when a boy, and 
was educated for a monk in the Poltava 
Seminary, from which he was expelled 
for meddling in politics. He then re- 
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solved to become a priest instead and 
graduated from the St. Petersburg Ec- 
clesiastical Academy. He has remark- 
able skill as an organizer and is wor- 
shiped by the populace, who have so far 
protected him against arrest. Upon his 
refusal to stop his opposition to the Gov- 
ernment he has been excommunicated. 
On Sunday he placed himself at the head 
of 12,000 strikers, bearing in his hands 
an ikon and dressed in full ecclesiastical 
robes. The procession marched from the 
Putiloff Iron Works to the Narva Gate, 
beneath the granite arch of which the 
Chichadoff regiment was posted. At the 
command of the Colonel, Father Gapon 
halted and stated that he had a petition 
to present to the Czar. Upon being re- 
fused passage through the gate he led his 
men forward in the face of the leveled 
rifles. The troops fired once with blank 
cartridges and then with ball. The men 
rushed forward in spite of this and were 
driven back only after losing 300 killed 
and 500 wounded. Father Gapon es- 
caped unhurt, probably because the sol- 
diers avoided aiming at him. Father 
Sergius, who carried a cross by his side, 
was killed. At the Moskovski crossing 
gate, where the road from Kolpinov 
leads to St. Petersburg, a similar scene 
occurred, but here the workmen made a 
more determined attack upon the soldiers 
and lost 1,000 killed and 1,500 wounded. 
It is reported by some correspondents 
that 2,100 were killed and 5,000 wounded 
in various parts of the city during the 
day. This is denied by the authorities, 
who state that only 76 persons were killed 
and 233 wounded. It was expected bythe 
people that the soldiers would refuse to 
fire, but there was no mutiny except at 
the Nicholas Bridge, where 200 soldiers 
threw down their arms. Near the palace 
the Cossacks and Cavalry Guards of the 
Dowager Empress charged the crowds 
of spectators and cut down men, women 
and children without mercy. Father 
Gapon at the close of the day issued the 
following proclamation, which was read 
to the Liberal Committee of 400 by 
Maxim Gorky, the author of novels of 
tramp life well known in this country: 
“Comrades and Russian Workingmen: 
There is no Czar! Between him and the Rus- 
sian nation torrents of blood have flowed to- 
day. It is high time the Russian workmen be- 
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gin without him to carry on their struggle for 
national freedom. Yuu have my blessing. 
For that fight to-morrow I will be among you. 
To-day I am busy working for the cause. 

“ FATHER GEORGE.” 


A committee, consisting of the author, 
Gorky, Kharsenieff, Annensky and Ges- 
sen, several professors and the work- 
man’s advocate, Kedrin, appointed at a 
meeting of journalists, professors and 
authors, tried to see the Minister of the 
Interior, Prince Sviatopolsk-Mirsky, on 
Saturday night in order to avoid blood- 
shed on the morrow, but were reftsed 
admittance. They then went to Mr. 
Witte, President of the Council, who 
stated that no advice or interference from 
him would be acceptable to the authori- 
ties. He said he was empowered to re- 
port to the Czar only in regard to his 
peasant reforms and had no influence 
with the Administration. He consented 
to telephone Prince Mirsky and ask him 
to receive the delegation, but the latter 
refused on the ground that he knew all 
the facts and the authorities would re- 
serve action for a suitable moment. 


as 


The petition which the 
workingmen of the Rus- 
sian capital attempted to 
present to their Emperor is so inter- 
esting in itself and probably of such 
historic importance that we quote as 
much of it as our space permits: 


“Sire: We, workmen, inhabitants of St. 
Petersburg, of all classes, our wives, children 
and indigent parents, come to you, our sover- 
eign, asking for protection. 

“We are poor, persecuted, burdened with 
labor beyond our strength. We are insulted, 
treated not as men, but as slaves who ought 
to bear their cruel fate in silence. 

“Sire, we have arrived at the extreme limits 
of endurance; we have reached the terrible 
moment when death is to be preferred to a con- 
tinuation of our intolerable sufferings. We 
have left our work, and informed our employ- 
ers that we will not resume until our demands 
are conceded. We have not asked much; we 
have asked but for means of livelihood, with- 
out which life is a burden and labor continual 
torture. 

“Our first request is that our masters should 
investigate our case. They have refused. The 
right to put forward our claim has been denied 
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, this square before your palace. 
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to us,.it being held that such right is not recog- 
nized by law. 

“Any one of us who dared raise his voice 
in the interests of the people of the working 
classes has been thrown into prison or trans- 
ported. 

“The bureaucracy has brought the country 
to the verge of ruin by a shameful war. We 
have no voice in the heavy burdens imposed; 
we do not know for whom or why this money 
is wrung from an impoverished people, and we 
do not know how it is expended. 

“This state of things, contrary to Divine 
laws, renders life impossible. It were better 
that we should all perish, we workers and all 
Russia. Then, good luck to capitalists and ex- 
ploiters and poor, corrupt officials, robbers of 
the Russian people. 

“Assembled before thy palace, we plead our 
salvation. Refuse not thine aid and raise thy 
people from their tomb. Give them the means 
of working out their own destiny. Rescue them 
from intolerable officialdom. Throw down the 
wall that separates; free thy people; order that 
they may rule the country with thee. Create 
for thy people the happiness wrenched from 
us, leaving us nothing but sorrow and humil- 
iation. _ 

“We pray your Majesty graciously to re- 
ceive our demands, which are inspired by a 
desire for your Majesty's and our welfare and 
the consciousness of the necessity of escape 
from an intolerable situation. Russia is too 
great and her needs are too varied and numer- 
ous for officials only to rule. National repre- 
sentation is indispensable, as only the people 
themselves know the country’s real needs. 

“Refuse not thy aid, but order a convoca- 
tion of representatives of all classes, including 
workmen. Let all be free and equal in the 
elections, and to this end permit the election 
of a constituent Assembly and general secret 
ballot. That is our chief demand, in which all 
else centers. 

“There, Sire, are our principal needs, satis- 
faction whereof can free Russia from slavery 
and misery, make her prosperous and enable 
workmen to organize in defense of their inter- 
ests against the capitalist exploitation and offi- 
cial robbery which are stifling the people. Or- 
der and swear they shall be satisfied, and you 
will make Russia happy and glorious and in- 
scribe your name forever in the hearts of our 
people and their posterity, whilst should you 
repulse and reject our prayer we will die in 
We have no- 
where else to go. 

“Only two paths are open to us: either to- 
ward liberty and happiness or to the grave. 
Should our lives serve as a holocaust for suf- 
fering Russia we shall not regret the sacrifice, 
but shall bear it willingly.” 
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BY M. EMILE COMBES 


[The following article reached us simultaneously with the news that M. Combes 


had handed in to the President of France his resignation as Premier. 


But his successor 


will be pledged to carry out the policy explained in this article, in defense of which he 
will remain the chief factor in French politics.—EDIToR. ] 


O one who follows world politics 
can fail to perceive the moral 
grandeur nor yet the numberless 

difficulties of the work of social and po- 
litical reform in which France is at 
present engaged. It must be self-evi- 
dent that such a reform involves the 
most vital questions affecting the highest 
national interests. It stirs society to its 


utmost depths, for it means the inevitable /servitude of the past. 


upheaval of its time-honored customs 
and sentiments. This reform is directed 


against a formidable power, the mysteri- 
ous forces of the Church of Rome, which, 
after having seen monarchies tremble 
before them, have spread unreasonable 
fears among Republican Governments 


and used them to enslave the minds and 
hearts of the people. Nor have Cabinets 
alone, always more or less ephemeral in 
their nature, failed in their efforts to con- 
fine the activities of the Church within 
prescribed limits. The law itself has been 
compelled to retreat before it. 

It is, therefore, easily explained why 
these forces have been marshaled against 
the Government with all the parapher- 
nalia of their power when their illegal 
conquests and the privileges they had 
usurped were found to be menaced. It 
has been possible to measure the extent 
of their power and of their action by 
the tenacity with which they have op- 
posed the sovereign will of Parliament. 
To hold us in check they have called to 
their aid all these various factors which 
they command in a society which for 
ages has borne the imprint of their 


domination. They have drawn into their. 


ranks all those interests of society which 
are interwoven with their own and 
marched them all against the Adminis- 
tration. These aids and these interests, 
which have everywhere found a foot- 
hold, have waged a pitiless warfare on 
the Republic. 

Even tho the Republican cause had lost 


ground in this great contest, there would 
have been no good reason for either sur- 
prise or discouragement. The public 
mind, poisoned for a century, is not to 
be won over in a space of two short 
years. A splendid result may already be 
claimed, now that Republican France, by 
means of reform legislation, is prepared 
for a future that shall be free from the 
It is an inspiring 
spectacle, indeed, to see a Republican 
majority brave all the united forces of 
retrogression, treating their threats with 
contempt, and finding alone in the con- 
scientious performance of their duty the 
strong will to sacrifice all private inter- 
ests, and, if necessary, their personal in- 
terests, to the higher welfare of the 
Republic. 

But far from having lost ground, a 
decided advance has been made. The 
Republican standard has been planted in 
communities which have long been 
strongholds of retrogression, and where 
we have raised our flag we shall succeed 
in promulgating our ideas. The minds 
of the people shall be freed from the yoke 
which bears them down. Education, once 
freed from monastic control and placed 
in the hands of the laity, will in its turn 
emancipate future generations. In these, 
as well as in the more advanced com- 
munities, Democracy, having become the 
ruler of her own destinies, will then 
rapidly and safely march along the 
broad highways of progress and of lib- 
erty. It was our rallying cry that awoke 
Democracy to her work of freedom and 
which has brought about this triumph 
over the parties that are united in the 
cause of moral slavery and intellectual 
darkness. We have conquered solely by 
the power of truth. It is a travesty on 
the common sense of the people to at- 
tribute the late victory to intimidation 
and coercion. 

The truth, as learned from an impartial 
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study of the last election, is that France 
has simply refused to be caught by the 
advances of the Opposition. France 
has for two years seen the Cabinet at 
work. She is conscious of the grandeur 
of the task before it, and she sustains it 
with a perseverance that overcomes all 
the intrigues which are, openly or in 
secret, concocted against it, and all the 
combinations made for its overthrow. 

The Ultramontanes have tried to instil 
the people with a passionate love of the 
Roman orders under the pretext that 
their cause was the cause of justice and 
of liberty. The result of this policy is 
that France has become impassioned 
only with love for her moral independ- 
ence, for true justice and for true liberty, 
the splendid outgrowth of the immortal 
principles of the Revolution. Ultra- 
montanism has for a century been con- 
stantly scheming to ensnare our unhappy 
country in the meshes of the ingeniously 
woven net of the Roman Orders. Re- 
publican France has broken the meshes 
and thrown far from her the fateful 
snare in which Clericalism tried to throt- 
tle her. 

The whole policy of France for two 
years past has been a policy of emanci- 
pation and of liberty. Naturally the 
Administration does not have the same 
conception of emancipation and of liberty 
as does the Opposition. It borrows its 
inspiration neither from Clericalism nor 
from the spirit of Conservatism. It re- 
gards itself as being empowered by a 
Democracy that is inimical to all special 
privileges, and its honor as well as its 
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duty demands every effort to secure its 
triumph The Government has been 
enabled by its policy to closely unite all 
the Republican forces and to victoriously 
oppose them to the united forces of the 
enemy. Those who incriminate the 
Government cannot cite a single law 
proposed by it, a single administrative 
measure, that is opposed to the leading 
principle of its policy. 

The domestic policy of the Adminis- 
tration, financial and otherwise, defies 
the impartial critic; its foreign policy is 
a subject of envy and of admiration for 
the whole world. It is true, we do not 
look back upon the glory of battles as 
others do. We do not run after adven- 
turous wars and colonial conquests. We 
have the modesty of thinking that it is 
true wisdom to utilize the conquered 
territories before thinking of aggrandize- 
ments. But above this there is the pa- 
triotic joy of proving that France has 
never enjoyed greater consideration and 
respect in the world. Her alliance and 
her friendship have never been more ap- 
preciated and sought after. Never has 
the freedom or the loyalty of her diplo- 
mats been more highly recognized. 
Never has her Premier, inspired by the 
constant care for the peace of the world, 
been heard with more deference. To the 
pacific policy of this diplomacy the peo- 
ple testify with sincere joy, as assured 
pledges in bringing about universal 
peace. For, in spite of the alarums of 
war which sound from afar, peace re- 
mains our first need as our firm resolu- 
tion. 

Paris, FRANCE 





Wall 


Street 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES. 


[The recent sensational events that have turned the attention of the country to 
Wall Street and its methods make it seem advisable to print an article on the ways by 
which stocks are bought and sold and the various methods by which the market is 
manipulated. The author of the article is the financial editor of the New York Hvening 
Post and author of “ Thirty Years of American Finance,” etc.—EDITOoR. ] 


HE excited rise in the stock mar- 
ket of 1901, the prolonged de- 
cline of 1903, the renewed and 

violent moving-up of values last year, 
and, along with these, such incidents as 
the “manipulation” of Amalgamated 
Copper stock on the Exchange and the 
rather notorious: “ Montreal and Bos- 
ton” affair on the curb—all these occur- 
rences have served both to interest and 
perplex the real investing public. Is the 
stock market, as a whole, a quarter in 
which the untrained “ outsider” may 
properly place his money? If it is, how 
and through whom is such an investor 


to buy, if he would avoid the snares of 
which he learns through unlucky people 
who were caught in them? 

Perhaps the simplest way to show the 
exact modus operandi of the investment 
markets at the present time will be to ask 
what the proper action of an individual 
with money in his hands to invest will 
be. We may exclude from this consid- 
eration such investments as purchases of 
real estate or lending on bond and mort- 
gage secured by real estate, which would 
lead the discussion into a different field. 
We will suppose that the individual in 
question wishes to buy negotiable se- 
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curities which he can sell again on the 
open market if he is so disposed. 

Speaking generally, there are three 
places to which the investor can go to 
purchase securities. He may buy them 
through a Stock Exchange member, who 
gets them from other members on the 
floor of that institution; he may buy 
them, as the expression is, on the “ curb,” 
or, to use still another Wall Street ex- 
pression, he may purchase them “ over 
the counter ” of a banking house. 

If a simple purchase through the Stock 
Exchange is decided on, the investor has 
nothing to do but to notify a stock brok- 
er house with a membership in the Ex- 
change that he wishes to buy so much 
of a given security and is willing to pay 
such and such a price for it. If he is 
buying the stock outright, and if he is 
personally known to the broker, the pur- 
chase will be made for him by the Stock 
Exchange member, and payment for it 
will not be exacted from the customer un- 
til the stock is delivered. If he is buying 
“on a margin,” he will be expected to 
deposit with the broker, in cash or in 
marketable securities, a sum sufficient to 


make up I0 or 20 per cent. of the value 
of the stock which he proposes to pur- 


chase. This purchase on a margin is, of 
course, the familiar medium of specula- 
tion. Clearly it means that if the stock 
advances, the customer who has depos- 
ited his 10 per cent. margin can sell 
at the advanced price and get from the 
operation a profit five or tentimes as large 
as he could have made had he merely in- 
vested his margin alone in outright pur- 
chase. What is rather often forgotten, 
however, by the so-called outside public 
is that the chance of loss through a de- 
cline in the market is increased through 
use of margin purchases quite as much as 
is the chance of gain in a rising market. 
The broker is protected through the de- 
posit of the margin, but if the value of the 
stock declines so far that the shrinkage 
from the purchase price amounts to the 
10 per cent. deposited margin, then natu- 
rally the margin is exhausted, the cus- 
tomer will be sold out, and his venture 
will have resulted in a total loss. As a 
matter of fact, the Stock Exchange house 
does not wait even for the exhaustion of 
this Io per cent. margin, but in a declin- 
ing market requires its customer to make 
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good any impairment, and keep up a io 
per cent. free. margin on the penalty of 
being sold out. 

It should be said regarding such pur- 
chases that, altho the evils of specu- 
lation are greatly encouraged through 
the machinery thus provided, it is not 
necessarily the case that purchase of 
stock on a margin is a gambling opera- 
tion. There are, for instance, cases where 
a capitalist, large or small, knows posi- 
tively that a given amount of money will 
come into his hands, say, on the first of 
January. He may also be convinced that 
the stock market in December is, for 
some special cause, unduly depressed, 
and that at current prices stocks are a 
better investment bargain than they are 
likely to be on the first of January. 
Under such circumstances there is some- 
thing to say in warrant of a purchase on 
a 10 or 20 per cent. margin. It would 
then amount to nothing more or less than 
borrowing money for an advantageous 
purchase, with positive knowledge that 
in a fortnight or a month the loan can be 
paid off. 

A purchase made through the Stock 
Exchange must necessarily represent a 
bona fide transaction between two mem- 
bers on the floor of the Exchange. To 
guarantee good faith in an operation of 
this sort the broker, on making the pur- 
chase for his client, is required by law 
to send written notice to his customer, 
stating the amount and price of the stock 
or bond purchased and the name of the 
house from whom the purchase was made 
on the Stock Exchange. This require- 
ment has been found highly desirable in 
the development of Stock Exchange af- 
fairs because of the numerous abuses 
which had grown up many years ago in 
connection with the pretense of purchase 
by a broker when he had merely made 
an entry on his books. 

Such an operation, involving profit or 
loss, as the case may be, to the customer, 
and doing so without any actual purchase 
or sale on the Stock Exchange, is now 
punished by the rules of that institu- 
tion with severe penalties. The prac- 
tice, which rarely is heard of in Stock 
Exchange houses in these days, is. com- 
monly known as “ bucketing,” from the 
fact tnat the so-called “ bucket shop,” an 
avowed gambling enterprise, like the 
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‘pool-rooms,” invites its customers 
erely to make their speculative pur- 
ases or sales through entries on the 
ks without expecting purchase or sale 
' the actual stock in connection with 
them. The bucket shop is an illegal in- 
stitution under the gambling law, and 
hey are closed at intervals by the police. 
The gist of a Stock Exchange opera- 
ion is that the real security is purchased 
or sold for the customer, and, if he 


ments is the submission to the proper 
committee of evidence that the shares 
have been regularly issued and that a 
regular transfer office is provided and 
that the mortgage behind the bond, if it 
be a bond, has been properly recorded. 
To the extent of these precautions, pur- 
chase through the Stock Exchange is a 
guarantee that nothing irregular exists 
regarding the security. Efforts have 
been made of recent years to exact 
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chooses, his whole connection with the 
Stock Exchange house may terminate 
with that transaction. On the larger 
Stock Exchange he must pay his one- 
ghth of I per cent. commission for 
ther sale or purchase; on the Consoli- 
lated Exchange, a smaller institution 
vith a narrower market, his commission 
Will be one-sixteenth. Not every stock is 
‘ealt in on the Stock Exchange. Certain 
formal requirements must be observed 
‘ior to the admission of a stock or bond 
© the official list. Among these require- 


through the Stock Exchange such period- 
ical reports of earnings, from the com- 
panies whose stock is listed, as will keep 
the investor properly informed. It can- 
not be said that this campaign has met 
with great success. The most that has 
been accomplished is to require the sub- 
mission to the Listing Committee of the 
company’s balance sheet and general 
statement at the time of listing. 

The fact that the Stock Exchange list 
makes even these stipulations has led to 
the exclusion from that list, either 
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through choice or necessity, of shares and 
bonds in a number of highly important 
enterprises. It is these stocks which are 
dealt in on the so-called “curb.” The 
curb, as an institution, is as old as Stock 
Exchanges, and it has usually repre- 
sented the overflow from a regular Stock 
Exchange. To-day, at London, “ curb 
trading ” means transactions made by the 
brokers with one another after four 
o'clock, the hour for closing the Stock 
Exchange. In Paris, on the other hand, 
the curb, or the “ coulisse,” as it is called 
from the fancied resemblance of its mem- 
bers, in their relation to the Bourse, to 
frequenters of theater corridors, deals 
not only in stocks which the Bourse 
does not touch, but in all securities dealt 
in on the Bourse itself. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the New York curb 
differs to some extent from the curb 
of London or of Paris. Until a com- 
paratively recent period, trading on 
the curb was a relatively small affair in 
Wall Street and was largely made up of 
doubtful or discredited securities. Since 
the immense new capital issues of the 
past five years the status of the curb has 
changed entirely. There is to-day a con- 
siderable list of high grade stocks, which 
for one reason or another have not sought 
listing on the Stock Exchange, which can 
be bought or sold only upon the curb. 
Among these stocks are those of the 
Standard Oil Company, the Northern 
Securities Company, the International 
Mercantile Marine and the Interborough, 
or Subway, Company of New York City. 

In many of these securities actual 
transactions have of late been very large 
and the change of price extensive. But 
the curb also deals in new stocks which 
are being placed upon the market and 
are perhaps not yet in shape for listing 
on the Stock Exchange. Thus United 
States Steel stock, common and pre- 
ferred, was dealt in “ when issued” on 
the curb of March, 1901, before the com- 
pany had actually had time to go through 
the formalities of the merger. The seller 
merely agreed to deliver such shares at a 
stated price whenever they should be ob- 
tainable. Similarly, when conversion of 
Steel preferred stock into bonds was 
mooted during 1902 and 1903, the new 
bonds, “ when issued,” were bought and 
sold in great quantity on the curb, and, 
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as a matter of fact, the price declined from 
98 to 84 before a single share of stock had 
been converted into bonds, and before 
the bonds which were dealt in were ac- 
tually in existence. This decline upon 
the curb was one main reason for the 
failure of the Steel Corporation’s effort 
to obtain from its shareholders a sub- 
scription to the $50,000,000 bonds which 
it proposed to place at par. Similarly, at 
the present time, Northern Securities 
stock “‘ when reduced ” is selling on the 
curb, that description meaning that the 
price applies to stock of the great com- 
bination after it shall have surrendered 
its present holdings, both of Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern Railway 
shares, and shall have left in its hands 
some few remaining assets not affected 
by the Court’s decree of dissolution. Be- 
sides the securities enumerated, there are, 
of course, great numbers of stocks and 
bonds of a doubtful value dealt in on the 
curb. During 1901 and 1902 the curb 
was the first place to which promoters 
of new industrial enterprises betook 
themselves. The unhappy United States 
Shipbuilding Company, whose promo- 
tion ended in the famous scandal of 1903, 
also began its career upon the curb, tho 
its securities saw their worst days after 
being listed on the Stock Exchange. 
Examination of the list of so-called 
outside securities, published nowadays 
in nearly all the newspapers, shows a 
considerable assortment of miscellaneous 
stocks and bonds, some of them on a 
sound investment footing, which cannot 
be obtained on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change. In fact, the old idea that the ab- 
sence of a Stock Exchange market for a 
good security was discreditable to that 
security has nowadays disappeared. It 
may be so or it may not, and it is always 
true that certain safeguards with which 
a listed Stock Exchange security is sur- 
rounded do not appear in the case of curb 
securities. But, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that it is to pre- 
cisely these outside houses that people 
with shares to sell in any of the great 
industrial corporations of the country, 
outside of the relatively few which are 
dealt it on the Stock Exchange, must go 
to an outside broker to find a market, 
and it is frequently in the gatherings of 
brokers on the curb that the seller of such 
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a stock can find a buyer or the buyer can 
find a seller. 

It does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, that the outside broker will go to 
the group on the curb to make his bid or 
offer. In many cases such a broker will 
prefer to make the arrangement through 
personal communication with other brok- 
ers whom he knows to be interested in 
the security concerned. The investor 


bidding on the curb or privately from a 
fellow broker. But in a large majority 
of the cases the so-called curb quotations 
will be used as a basis for the investor 
and his broker in making such a pur- 
chase. 

The work of the outside broker in tele- 
phoning to or visiting personally other 
brokers who make a specialty of the 
stock which he wishes to buy or sell leads 
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wishing to buy one of these so-called out- 
side securities would naturally go to a 
well-recommended outside broker. The 
question of a  broker’s experience 
or character is of special impor- 
tance on the “curb,” where the 
stocks dealt in are rather apt to be either 
newly organized properties, like the In- 
terborough, or properties, like the Stand- 
ard Oil, which make no reports of earn- 
ings. With such investments, individ- 
ual judgment is precarious. Intrusted 
with the investor’s order, the “ outside 
broker ” may buy the stock through open 


directly to the third classification of 
methods of investment which was made 
at the beginning of this article. It is not 
at all unusual for a banking house to pro- 
vide itself with a large amount of a 
given security which it proposes to ped- 
dle ovtt, so to speak, to its regular cus- 
tomers, or to any other investor who may 
be brought in contact with it. The plain- 
est example of this investment situa- 
tion may be seen in the case of the New 
York City bonds. When New York bor- 
rows it receives, after the plan very fre- 
quently adopted for public loans, com- 
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petitive bids for the amount announced, 
the issue being eventually allotted to the 
highest bidders. These bids will natural- 
ly have been made by wealthy banking 
houses, who undertake, in turn, to resell 
the city bonds at a slightly higher price 
to the investing public. A good part of 
such issues will be placed with banking 
and insurance institutions. Some will be 
sold to other brokers wishing to increase 
their own office supplies of desirable in- 
vestments ; some, on the other hand, will 
be sold directly to the individual investor. 
These bonds are not dealt in on the Stock 
Exchange, and, as a matter of fact, Stock 
Exchange trading, even in United States 
Government bonds, has fallen to a tri- 
fling figure; in those bonds, too, brok- 
ers prefer to buy and sell “over the 
counter,” and the same is true of a great 
mass of perfectly sound investment, such 
as street railway, gas and other muni- 
cipal enterprises in the various cities of 
the United States and Canada. It is the 
business of the outside broker as a spe- 
cialist, and of any banking house whose 
customers have special interest in such 
directions, to keep in touch with the quar- 
ters where these securities may be ob- 
tained. 

One question has been forcibly sug- 
gested by events of the past few years. 
It is whether the volume of recorded 
transactions, both on the Stock Exchange 
and on the curb, measures properly and 
accurately the investing public’s absorp- 
tion of securities. It may be flatly an- 
swered that it does nothing of the kind. 
As a general rule it is probably safe to 
say that real investment buying has a 
normal ratio to the total transactions ; but 
that ratio is unquestionably smaller at a 
time of excited speculation than when 
the markets have resumed their ordinary 
aspect. In other words, much more stock 
is bought at such times only to sell again. 
On the New York Stock Exchange on 
April 30th, 1901, at the climax of the 
famous speculative “boom” which oc- 
curred that year, transactions footed up 
in five hours of business 3,200,000 shares. 


Now it has been estimated that the aver- ' 


age value of the stocks dealt in on that 
occasion was some $75 per share—that 
is to say, there were reported on the 
Stock Exchange that day purchases in 
the case of shares alone of $240,000,000. 
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The day’s bond trading would have 
raised this figure considerably higher. 
Nor was this all. That famous day, 
which marked the largest volume of busi- 
ness ever yet recored on the Stock Ex- 
change, followed a series of days in each 
of which for two or three weeks pre- 
viously daily trading had amounted to 
above 2,000,000 shares. That would have 
meant apparent purchases of at least 
$150,000,000 daily. Now it is manifest 
to any one who reflects upon the matter 
that actual purchase by investors in any 
such amounts is inconceivable. The total 
capital of the country would be tied up 
in such investments in a relatively short 
space of time. The volume thus attained, 
however, is accounted for, first, by the 
fact that speculators in an active mar- 
ket buy and sell at such frequent inter- 
vals as to expand the total volume of 
transactions without in reality increasing 
to any such extent the actual absorption 
of securities. 

It has been estimated that on a day of 
active speculation less than one-tenth of 
the total dealing on the Stock Exchange 
represents purchases made by real in- 
vestors with the purpose of retaining 
them. Nor is this the only influence 
which expands the trading through what 
is, in fact, an unreal business. It often 
happens that a speculator, or a group of 
speculators, or even a combination of 
great bankers, have accumulated such 
amounts of stock themselves, in the 
belief that they can sell again at a high- 
er price, that they resort to all conceiv- 
able expedients to attract an outside buy- 
ing public. One expedient is to raise 
values artificially. This expedient was 
employed with great success on two occa- 
sions during 1901: First, when the own- 
ers of the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany wished to unload a good part of 
their shares upon the public, and, sec- 
ond, when the bankers’ syndicate which 
had underwritten the “ Billion Dollar 
Steel Trust ” stock issue tried to find a 
market for their shares. There are va- 
rious means employed in accomplishing 
such ends, the most familiar, and perhaps 
the most disreputable, being the circu- 
lating of false rumors of a character 
which will excite the outside public and 
induce them to come in and purchase. 

Of recent years, however, there has 
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arisen still another plan of action in such 
cases—a plan to which particular atten- 
tion has been called, first by the great 
speculation on the Stock Exchange last 
autumn, and second by the somewhat 
sensational Munroe episode on the curb 
this month. The plan is for the people 
in control of the operation to distribute 
to one group of brokers some extensive 
buying orders in the stocks concerned, 
and at the same time to distribute to an- 
other set of brokers selling orders in the 
very same secrities. Naturally, it is the 
purpose of this operation to allow the 
brokers who are buying to put up the 
price from time to time so as to give to 
any outside watchers the semblance of a 
real and irresistible demand for the stock 
at higher prices. If in the end enough of 
such outside buyers are attracted to the 
market, it will be possible for the 
“clique” or syndicate to dispose of its 
own real stock while still allowing its 
own buying and selling orders to sub- 
stantially offset each other. This is pre- 
cisely what was done by the so-called 


“Western pool ”’ on the Stock Exchange 
during the one million and two million 
share days of last October and Novem- 
ber. In simple fact, no million shares 
were dealt in, even by bona fide stock 
speculators. The great part of each 
day’s transactions was made up of what 
was virtually the passing of stocks by a 
wealthy speculator from one hand into 
the other. The one point on which the 
Stock Exchange insists is that the ‘stock 
shall be really delivered by the buyer to 
the seller. But this presents no diffi- 
culty to the “clique.” In effect, it de- 
livers the 1,000 shares, or the 100,000 
shares, from itself to itself, only employ- 
ing brokers as the medium for such de- 
liveries. 

A similar expedient, tho on a very much 
smaller scale, was adopted in the Mont- 
real and Boston episode, which attracted 
such attention by reason of an important 
bank’s connection with it. By means of 
such offsetting purchases and _ sales 
through their own agents the syndicate 
in this stock was able to mark it up from 
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$1 to $3.50 per $5 share. Needless to 
say, operations of this sort are both dan- 
gerous and disreputable. But there is not 
the least reason for the individual in- 
vestor to concern himself about them so 
long as he retains his common sense, 
does not yield to excitement over rising 
prices, and obtains, before investing, the 
advice of an experienced and competent 
broker. The best general rule, under or- 
dinary circumstances, for the individual 
outside investor to apply to his own 
transactions is that a purchase after 
prices have been advancing long and vio- 
lently is on the face of things unwise, 
whereas a purchase after a prolonged de- 
cline is usually wise, unless there exists 
some reason for believing that conditions 
governing the properties involved are 
really serious. 

There are exceptions to these rules. 
1901 investors repeatedly held 

on the ground that — prices 
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were at the culmination of a long ad- 
vance; yet even higher prices were at- 
tained in 1902. Again, it happened re- 
peatedly, a decade ago, in 1893 and 1894, 
that purchases made after prolonged de- 
clines in prices turned out apparently the 
worst of bargains, for the price went on 
declining, and in some cases insolvency 
of the properties ensued. But even of 
these two instances it must be said that 
investors who withheld their money from 
the markets of 1901 and 1902 found such 
bargains in the market of the following 
year as more than compensated them for 
any loss in income in the interim; while, 
on the other hand, people who bought 
stocks at the panic prices of 1893 and 
1894—even when, as often happened, 
they were compelled to pay assessments 
later on their stock—found after half a 
dozen years that they had made the bar- 


gain of their lives. 
New York City. 


The Unwilling Skeptic 


BY GOTTFRIED E, HULT 


As one who turns a hungry ear to list, 
And catch the heart-throb in a dying breast; 
And holds a mirror to the lips to test 
Whether a faintest breath reveal its mist; 
And trembling feels about the pulseless wrist, 
And scans the eyes o’er which the lids should rest, 
Nor realizes how in vain the quest, 
And kissing clay still dreams the friend is kissed: 
I bend me o’er this wondrous world of mine, 
This beauteous universe, and hark to win 
Some evidence, some faintest hint or sign 
Of God-pulsation going on within; 
And still I watch and wait with bated breath, 
Hoping, despairing, hoping,+—life or death? 


Farco, Nort Dakota, 





When I Was a Bride 


BY HENRY’S WIFE 


~O FAR as appearances go I could 
not have differed much from other 
brides. They all wear extremely 
new clothes, look supernaturally pretty 
and are enhanced by a reticence and dig- 
nity toward the commonplace world 
about them, as if they had taken by di- 
vine inspiration to a new, angelic réle in 
the drama of life. I have seen many, 
varying in splendor from the backwoods 
country girl to the society belle, and they 
all have this power of radiance, this air 
of sanctity assured forever, with of 
course the exception of a few who be- 
longed to the “smart set,” and whose 
sense of things has been so vulgarized by 
experience that they were no longer ca- 
pable of entertaining hallowed illusions 
concerning any state of existence. 

Doubtless I wore the usual millennium 
aspect of a bride. I remember feeling 
very far removed from the wedding oc- 
casion, from the guests and even from 
the bridegroom. It was very like the 
sensation Methodists claim when they 
have been “converted.” But notwith- 
standing this romantic consciousness of 
spiritual excellence I cherished a mental 
reservation against the peace and happi- 
ness of our marriage which so darkened 
even the honeymoon period that I am 
resolved, after a lapse of nearly twenty 
years, to divulge it for the sake of those 
brides who shall come after me so long 
as the springtime brings lovers and 
orange blossoms. 

My mistake consisted in the firm belief 
that all men were constitutional tyrants 
in the domestic relation and that the 
word “ obey,” which the good old bishop 
refused to omit from the ceremony, was 
a masculine interpolation deliberately 
aimed at the personal liberty of all wives. 
And my mental reservation consisted of 
the equally firm determination to resist 
this savage order of things. Undoubt- 
edly men are constitutional tyrants, and 
the term “obey” in the marriage cere- 


mony is an egregiously savage one in- 
vented to fit their natural disposition, but 
the significance I attached to both was 
wrong and impolitic. 

I attribute my error to the women in 
mother’s family. They were all “strong- 
minded,” and they cherished a sort of 
Adamic antagonism to the opposite sex. 
Mother, indeed, was the only one of 
them who had so far forgot the duty she 
owed herself as to marry into it. But 
having committed the indiscretion, no 
woman ever stood by her guns more 
valiantly in defense of her rights as a 
separate, distinct and invincible human 
being. I believe she regarded herself as 
a kind of pioneer heroine in the marital 
relation, and I know that father regarded 
her as a foreign power with whom he 
was ready to treat upon any terms, how- 
ever deceptive. 

When I was about to be married I re- 
ceived from mother and my maiden 
aunts the most sensational accounts of 
masculine tyranny and neglect—not, 
mother added proudly, that there had 
ever been any demonstration of it in our 
own home, but she called my attention to 
a young female cousin on father’s family 
side who had no more self-respect than 
to be perfectly happy, altho she brought 
in the foot-bath for her husband at night 
and was suspected of performing other 
equally menial services. (Really she was 
an admirable, spirited woman who 
adopted this quaint custom as a romantic 
expression of wifely devotion.) Henry 
was a minister, but mother warned me 
that a “call to preach” never changed 
the aboriginal disposition of a man to 
domineer over his women kind. I do not 
know how she came to be so well in- 
formed, since he was the first minister 
who ever came into our family by grace 
or matrimony, but I am forced to admit 
the correctness of her contention. His 
domestic temper is no better than 
father’s, who is an exceedingly secular 
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man. The point is that I was misguided 
as to what my attitude should be to this 
feudal lord of my destiny. Recalling at 
this distant time the mingling of tender- 
ness and distrust with which I regarded 
my unsuspecting husband, I am divided 
between amusement and compassion. 
My days were overshadowed as with an 
impending crisis. I did not know what 
moment our blissful honeymoon would 
end with a stern command or some other 
offensive demonstration on Henry’s part. 
And I prayed for courage to stand firm 
when the time came, for I was perfected 
in love and the frail desire to serve him 
in all things. 

Naturally we were not long in reach- 
ing the crucial moment which was to 
prove my equal sovereignty with, rather 
than a suzerain relation to, my husband. 
And poor Henry, who had no idea of the 
agonized condition of my mind, was 
amazed at the trivial incident which in 
the twinkling of an eye changed his dif- 
fident, affectionate bride into a fiercely 
contentious and uncharitable wife. It 
was a matter of rumpling a highly orna- 
mental pillow-sham on a Sabbath after- 
noon when he had been too exhausted or 
too masculinely indifferent to pillow- 
sham etiquet to remove the sacred object 
before thrusting his head upon the pil- 
low. And altho he knew the thing had 
been a highly prized bridal present from 
my eldest spinster aunt, he not only re- 
fused to smooth it, but he made in- 
vidious comments upon the female habit 
of sham decorations. To my distorted 
mind this seemed an impolite reflection 
upon all the women in the world. I re- 
fused to be reconciled without an apol- 
ogy, which must have seemed to Henry 
out of all proportion to his offense. And 
then I learned to what pharisaical 
lengths a good man’s wrath will carry 
him, for my husband withdrew unre- 
pentant to his study and spent the re- 
mainder of the day reading his Bible. 
Meanwhile I sobbed and faced the trag- 
ical end of all happiness. More than 
once I was tempted to yield, but recall- 
ing the fate of that cousin who was sus- 
pected of bathing her husband’s feet, I 
summoned strength to persist. 

At last light broke upon my darkness. 
It was revealed to me that Henry was not 
only a brute and a tyrant, but he was 
lacking in certain delicate reasoning fac- 
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ulties and intuitions with which I felt 
exceedingly gifted, and I concluded that 
where straightforward dealing failed 
doubtless feminine guile would succeed. 
Delilah never planned the betrayal of 
Samson with more cunning than | 
planned the conquest of my husband dur- 
ing the next hour. Passing over my 
bridal finery, I chose a gown which had 
been endeared by association with certain 
sunshiny days of our courtship. It was 
a sort of blue-muslin appeal to Henry’s 
darkened mind for a renewal of sweet- 
ness and light. And having accom- 
plished this reversion to a type which had 
been adorable to him, I approached him 
ingenuously, as if nothing were further 
from my thoughts than pillow-shams. I 
led the conversation in tender strophes 
to a great distance from the hateful sub- 
ject, preened him with many caresses un- 
til I was assured that his tyrannical fac- 
ulties were dissolved in the happiest of 
all illusions ; then, with my head reclining 
upon the unfortunate man’s confiding 
breast, I murmured, “ But you really are 
sorry now, Henry, about the shams?” 

There was no time for resentment or 
resistance—the setting was foreign to 
these harsher emotions—and he was 
obliged to confess that he “ regretted the 
entire incident.” I -wisely placed the 
most flattering interpretation upon this 
dubious apology. 

Years have passed since that Sabbath 
evening, and altho by temperament I am 
a most aggravating woman and Henry a 
peculiarly stubborn, conscientious man, I 
have never permitted the sun to go down 
upon his wrath. My own often waits 
for a more convenient season for settle- 
ment, but I find that the important thing 
is to get one’s husband in good humor 
first; then the wife may demand satis- 
faction for her own wrongs upon 
grounds that are amiable and womanly 
rather than logical and antagonistic. The 
wife who holds out against her husband 
because a “principle” is involved is 
often the last one to gain her point. Or, 
if she does win out, she wins at the ex- 
qeense of his self-respect. The man who 
has been vanquished in an argument with 
his wife is as pitiable an object as if she 
had spanked him. Besides, she has re- 
duced him in the scale of things by con- 
victing him of having wronged a woman. 
They all do it, to be sure, but we should 
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not let them know that we know it. For 
no proper-minded woman would wish to 
live with a man who no longer dared to 
assume the heroic pose before her and 
who had lost his natural sense of being 
the lord of creation. It changes his 
aspect and her perspective, and the mari- 
ta! relation is lowered to the common- 
place basis of rights and wrongs, facts 
and fussing. There is no opportunity 
for the display of those graceful charms 
of personality which depend upon ro- 
mantic love and a coquettish exercise of 
the imagination. 

I do not now remember when Henry 
ceased to act sentimentally and to call me 
foolish fond names; these, indeed, have 
been recurrent symptoms of the lover 
throughout our married life. But the 
change came, a sober return to reali- 
ties. I think he reached them first; the 
man always does. But I saw the honey- 
moon radiance fade from my scene with 
composure (the curious thing is a man 
never sees it going nor realizes that any- 
thing tragic has happened when it has 
passed). For I had not only ceased to 
dread the foot-washing fate of my mar- 
ried cousin; I had become interested in 
the possibilities which married life affords 
the wife. I think, as a rule, women 
do not list the last high enough among 
the necessities. For my own part, if I had 
found every comfort and luxury pos- 
sible, I should have been bored if I had 
not discovered that a man is perennially 
amusing. When I learned, for instance, 
that the intelligent tenacity with which 
Henry clung to a purpose was a form of 
masculine hysteria I was enabled to en- 
dure or circumvent his perversity as I 
would have managed any other person 
sick with a fancy. I found that the hus- 
band is a continual actor who plays 
gracefully or rudely to the gallery of his 
wife’s admiring mind, and that the play 
is really an impudent and characteristic 
petition to her for a degree of admiration 
which he does not get or expect from less 
prejudiced sources. And may my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth when I 
cease to praise Henry’s performances. In 
church, whatever the balance of the con- 
gregation does, I sit in the front pew and 
listen to his dull sermons with amuse- 
nent and to his good ones with equal 
satisfaction. In society I defer to him, 
thus enabling people to discover what a 


really firm man he is, which they never 
would do otherwise. 

There have been times, of course, when 
I could have joined the ranks of wife- 
martyrs and complained that my hus- 
band did not understand me. But no 
man ever understood his wife except 
within the narrow limits of her relations 
to him and his. And I have never held 
Henry responsible for this perfectly natu- 
ral lack of intelligence, but I have taken 
many an advantage of the fact. I re- 
solved long ago to be my own interpreter 
to him, and to make the business as inter- 
esting as possible, even at the expense of 
a little personal veracity. I do not hold 
with those women who make a marital 
fetish of being “true to themselves.” It 
is a finer art to be true to one’s husband. 
A woman cannot be wholly happy with- 
out the love of a man, and the only man 
a married woman can count upon hon- 
estly is her own husband. She may 
please and attract others incidentally, but 
he is the only one she has the romantic 
advantage of so long as she has the wit 
to use it. And the wit consists in making 
as many charming interpretations of her- 
self to him as possible. Thus, according 
to my poor ability, I have played as many 
roles to Henry during our married life as 
did the famous Mrs. Siddons a hundred 
years ago at the Drury Lane Theater. I 
have been brave some times and cowardly 
at others; I have showed an occasional 
streak of harmless vanity, because that 
belongs to every man’s definition of a 
woman, and if she fails to demonstrate 
it, he will not know how to say it, but she 
will lack an essential frailty to him. I 
have even been “ strong-minded ” upon 
occasions, but not for long at a time. 
There is no objection to this in a woman, 
but as a rule she should no more show 
her strong-mindedness to a man _ than 
she should show her molar teeth when 
she smiles. And, I write it with a proper 
pride, Henry’s interest in me has never 
flagged, nor have my tender inventions 
failed. I am becoming, in fact, all those 
things to him that in the beginning I was 
not, but assumed to be. I have tried to 
be mistress of every situation, and tried 
equally hard to make Henry think he was 
master of it, and in both efforts I have 
succeeded fairly well. I am content that 
the result redounds as much to my hap- 
piness as it does to his glory. 
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[The following two articles—one on the taking of the “P” fort and the other on 
the fortifications themselves—are each written by a Japanese on the field. They come 
to Mr Adachi Kinnosuké, of this city, who edits and translates them for us.—EpirTor.] 


The Taking ot the “P” Fort 
BY A PARTICIPANT 
IDWAY between the old East 

M fort of the Panlunshan and the 
North fort of the East Kikwan- 

shan, making a knot in the curtain, so 
to speak, and projecting out toward us 
astride the saddle of a hill, there is a 
fort. We have given it a simple letter 
“'P,” by which we might know it. This 
fort had annoyed our men not a little. 
It can pour the flanking fire upon our 
attacking parties making for the Pan- 
lunshan or for the Kikwanshan forts. 
As a preface to the general assault upon 
these permanent forts crowning the emi- 
nences it was decided that we should 
take fort “ P,” and an order descended 
upon the men of the center under the 
command of Colonel Sato. The engi- 
neers connected with the company under 
Captain Awaya Seichi devoted them- 
selves at once to the construction 
of parallels stretching from the foot of 
the old east forts of the Panlunshan 
down to fort “ P,” running in the face 
of the curtain and parallel to it, to the 
distance of about six hundred meters. 
They were given one week’s time to com- 
plete this engineering work. On the 
19th of October the engineers, with the 
assistance of a small portion of their 
comrades belonging to another company, 
started to work. Now, fort “P” is 
much lower than any of these large forts 
crowning the Kikwanshan and the Pan- 
lunshan. Men who worked in the con- 
struction of this parallel were in the 
plunging fire from the east Kikwan 
forts, from the guns of the observation 
tower, from those posted in the old Chi- 
nese forts, from the “H” forts, and 
from the hights to the north. It was the 
29th of October, and still the parallel 
work was not completed. Permit me to 
say that this remark had no meaning as 
far as the faithfulness of our engineers 
was concerned, but comments with great 
eloquence on the powerfulness of the 
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Russian guns posted in these forts just 
mentioned. The day of general assault 
could not be postponed later than the 
30th of October. An order was issued 
to the different companies who were to 
engage in the storming operations to 
gather at many appointed points. That 
was the dawn of the 29th. The night of 
the 29th was remarkable for many things. 
Our enthusiasm, the intensity of exer- 
tion which backed every shovel and pick- 
ax, was clear above the fever point. In- 
deed, we felt that the time had come for- 
sooth when the accomplishment of the 
impossible was not only expected of us, 
but calmly demanded of us. Every man 
of us felt a little more than a mere mor- 
tal, and at last the work was completed 
somewhat ahead of the dawn of the 3oth 
of October. Our artillery was prepared 
to expend 1,220 shells for the occupation 
of this fort. The hostile shells came 
from the east Kikwan forts, from “H” 
forts to the northern hights, from the 
forts along the old Chinese perimeter. 
That was not all: from the Golden Hill 
and Tiger’s Tail forts we also heard. 
Even to-day Russians are very careless 
about their ammunition. If all those 
shells that were sent from the Golden 
Hill, Tiger’s Tail and other heavy forts 
visited us with sufficient accuracy, I am 
sure I do not know what would have 
become of us. Fort “P,” which was 
our objective, also raised its rather sharp 
and biting voice. It had no heavy guns, 
but plenty of field and mountain guns. 
In order to prepare the way for our 
men fourteen of our engineers prepared 
themselves once again for a lively mas- 
querade ball. That was the night of 
the 29th. They carried a steel plate over 
their heads, and, armed with bamboo 


‘tubes, charged with explosives, they 


started for the electric wires in front of 
the hostile fort. Every one of the four- 
teen, however, one after the other, met 
the furious fire from the fort in front of 
them and from the guns on their flanks 
and found themselves minus either a 
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hand, an arm or a foot, or both; some 
of them were carried completely away 
from the earth. The night work of the 
engineers to explode the electric wires 
was a failure. Pale at first, and then 
rosy, blossomed the new light of the 3oth 
of October. The day grew brighter. 
Our men of the storming party became 
more and more impatient. That morn- 
ing huge mantles of the color of pale 
mud settled thickly over the slope in 
front of our men. It was the bursting 
shells from the enemy’s forts and the 
dust raised in the air that mantled the 
slope. It kidnapped fort “ P” from our 
sight, from a human possibility of carry- 
ing it by assault. At eleven o’clock a.m. 
a savage fire of the Russians suddenly 
vanished, and you could see three of our 
engineers taking the dust and smoke of 
the hillside for their shield, and disappear 
in a dash with the charged bamboo tubes. 
It was a daring hit, and the recklessness 
of it was the element of success. We 


lost sight of those three engineers as 
they leaped out of the trench, as they 
ducked their heads and dived into the 
thick of the dust and smoke mantling the 


hill slope. A few minutes later, however, 
every one of us was upon his feet, and the 
shout of Banzai rose out of the trenches 
in answer to the explosions on the hill- 
side which told of the success of the 
engineers. Captain Shinoda was in com- 
mand of the assaulting party. Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Yamamoto Takeo, who 
was in command of the first sub- 
company, and Sergeant Yasuda Minoru, 
who was to command _ sub-company 
number two, were standing near 
the captain. The captain turned to 
these men and said: “And this day 
we have the distinction of shoulder- 
ing the fame of being the assaulting 
party. We must take the fortification, 
and it largely depends upon the supreme 
efforts of you gentlemen. I infer that 
the destruction of the wire entanglements 
is not complete. It depends upon the 
extent of the breach in the fence. We 
need a leader; therefore, who will go at 
the head of the men? Who is thorough- 
ly capable of issuing orders to the men 
on the spot that would be most advan- 
tageous for the attacking party?” 

Sergeant Yasuda took the last words 
from his commander, and said: 
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“The honor of being the head of the 
blow of this day has been the object of 
my prayer.” 

Second Lieutenant Yamamoto spoke 
quickly, and said: 

“ But that s 

Captain Shinoda, however, with a 
smile, calmed these two sub-officers be- 
fore him, saying: 

“You make me recall the famous 
fight of Uji River (and the battle of Uji 
River is one of the bravest in the chap- 
ters of the heroic Nippon of old, where 
two generals disputed with their very 
lives the distinction of heading the 
charge). But I pray you be at ease in 
your hearts, for I pledge you my honor 
that I shall not bring to naught the as- 
pirations of both of you.” 

And so it came to pass that the cap- 
tain placed both Second Lieutenant 
Yamamoto and Sergeant Yasuda each 
at the head of the attacking parties, both 
on the first line of the charge. These two 
bands of men, one under Yamamoto, the 
other under Yasuda, were to dash up 
the slope in a race. It could not be 
helped, and eager, feverish, impatient, 
quivering with expectancy, the two 
bodies of men were saying among 
themselves: “ Ready! We are all ready!” 

At one o’clock in theafternoon there was 
the signal, “ Totsu-geki!” (“ Charge!”’) 
There was the flash of a sword over the 
head of Captain Shinoda. He shouted: 
‘“‘Sub-companies numbers one and two, 
Totsu-geki!” At the head of each both 
Yamamoto and Yasuda leaped from the 
trench like a pair of frozen crescents, 
their swords flashing over their heads. 
As these two men rushed forward it 
seemed to us as if nothing would stop 
them. Ifa steel plate of a meter in thick- 
ness were to come in front of them they 
seemed to be quite able to pierce straight 
through it. Death, even death, we said 
to each other in the trench, would have 
a hard time to stop them. Pretty soon 
we saw a brave sight. Certainly the ter- 
rific rifle fire which the enemy main- 
tained upon them seemed to have very 
little power to stay their progress. There 
was a shout. The men were already in 
the first trench of the Russians. Within 
a remarkably short time out they rose 
from the first and foremost Russian 
trench, and in a flash they disappeared in 
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the second Russian trench. A few min- 
utes later we saw waving from out of 
the second Russian trench a huge na- 
tional ensign of Nippon. The shout of 
the Banzai rose skyward. With a shout 
of triumph, a great battle flag also rose, 
planting itself upon the edge of the 
trench. Far away in the direction where 
the signal corps was stationed we read a 
signal from the headquarters. It said: 

“ With all reverence, we congratulate 
the success of the company, and a cask 
of saké is sent to you as a token.” 

The East Kikwanshan, the observation 
tower, and the forts in the old Chinese 
perimeter lost no time in seeing our 
battle flag planted in the second en- 
trenchment, and their guns spat out their 
venom with an unprecedented fierceness. 
These hillsides of Port Arthur are fertile 
with surprises, and it was just at this 
time that we saw the enemy some one 
hundred and twenty or thirty strong 
raise themselves out of the third ditch, 
the existence of which we knew nothing. 
They opened their rifle fire point blank 
at.us. They threw in explosives. One 


of them exploded near where Sergeant 


Yasuda stood. It carried off a portion 
of his face. He dressed his wound him- 
self, calmly, and with his sword still in 
his hand, all stained now with Russian 
blood, he turned to his men and said: 
“If, unhappily, we were to lose this en- 
trenchment, with what face are you go- 
ing to apologize for your very existence? 
At this time, men, there is only one thing 
before us—death or victory.” We had a 
very small quantity of explosives with 
us; we could not afford to be extrava- 
gant. The Russians, however, seemed 
to have no idea of economy with their 
explosives, and an enormous number of 
hand grenades were thrown into our 
trench. At once our men picked up 
those explosives, the fuses of which were 
smoking, and picking them up they 
threw them back into the Russian trench. 
Into this confusion there came a huge 
shell from the north fort of the East 
Kikwan hill. A fragment of this shell 
struck Captain Shinoda and wounded 
him seriously in his left leg. And the 
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scene about the captain had no mercy for 
the human eye. A sergeant, an orderly, 
a trumpeter and privates, they were al! 
down—dead. Sergeant Yasuda rushe«! 
to the side of the captain. Seeing that 
the captain was bleeding copiously, he 
tore off a sash from the captain and 
dressed his wound. It .was at this time 
that the enemy landed upon us his first 
fierce counter attack. Sergeant Yasuda 
lifted the captain to the edge of the 
trench, and through the thick of the fire 
he dragged him down the slope. As the 
captain was being dragged out of the 
trench he turned to Yamamoto and 
Yasuda and said: 

“You can die, but never let go this 
hill!” 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The Russians were driven back into the 
cover of the third ditch, and upon the 
shrieks of shells, upon the whistlings of 
many rifles, the sun fell away. It was 
eight o’clock in the gathering night that 
the enemy rushed out from the third 
ditch with hand grenades, and made a 
series of counter attacks. Once, twice, 
three times they came. 

It was just about this time that the 
news reached Major-General Ichinoe. 
He reached out for his sword. 

“ Nani!” 

That was all he said. He signaled the 
men of one of the companies under him, 
and at the head of them he rushed pell- 
mell up into the men who were holding 
the first trench. With these men he 
leaped out of the first trench, and still 
at the head of his men, he charged into 
the third ditch from which the Russians 
wereconducting the counter attacks. Here 
his men seemed to be as irresistible as a 
thunderbolt. At one o'clock in the 
morning of the thirty-first of October the 
third trench was clear of the enemy, and 
so on the same day fell fort “ P” com- 
pletely into our hands. To-day on the 
map of Port Arthur you see a fort sit- 
ting between the old east forts of the 
Panlunshan and the north forts of the 
East Kikwanshan, and which is marked 
as Ichinoe fort. It is the fort “ P.” 

Port ARTHUR. 
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The Port Arthur Forts 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS 


The construction of the forts, perma- 
nent and otherwise, that are crowning 
the hights of the Port Arthur hills, are 
quite as varied in shape, in fashion, in 
manner of construction, in materials, as 
the number of forts themselves. The ac- 
companying diagrams might be taken, 
however, as showing some of the typical 
features of the works of the Russian 


through this tunnel safely back into the 
interior of the main fort. From the inner 
bank of the outer foss, the incline rises 
toward the inner foss. Now the capon- 
ieres in the outer banks of the inner 
and outer fosses are protected with two 
walls; one, as is shown in the diagram 
No. 1, stands in front of the machine 
guns and the gunners. There is another 
wall behind the machine guns of the cap- 
onieres. Behind this wall is a tunnel 
passage which leads back to the perma- 
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No, I1lI.—Rough Diagrams of the Sungshupshan Fort. The Black Dots Are the Shell Holes Made 
by the Japanese Guns 


engineers at Port Arthur. The outer 
foss or trench is about twenty meters in 
width, and from twelve to thirteen meters 
in depth. Smaller ones, such as I have 
seen with my own eyes, were four meters 
in width, and not over two meters in 
depth. Cut into the outer bank of the 
outer foss there are a number of capon- 
ieres. An underground passage con- 
nects them with the main forts. Through 
this passage the ammunition is supplied 
to the machine guns in the caponiere, and 
vhen the time comes for the men sta- 
‘tioned behind the machine guns to clear 
‘or their lives, they make their way 


nent fort. These caponieres, both in the 
outer and inner forts, are protected by 
bastions, and the walls of the bastions 
are of concrete, of steel plate and of 
rocks, and they are some three meters in 
thickness. Our common shells might 
pound away at these walls of the cap- 
onieres, but they are powerless to make 
any impression whatever. It takes a 
huge amount of very strong explosives to 
explode them. Our army, after the first 
general assault upon the Panlun and 
Kikwan forts in August, settled down 
to the regular parallel work in front of 
the forts. These parallels, which you can 
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also see in the diagram No. II, are the 
ditches dug parallel to the hostile foss, 
and connected by the zigzag passage-way 
at a number of points. When they placed 
the last parallel at about forty or fifty 
meters of the outer forts of the enemy, 
from that point on they take to tunnel- 
ing, and through tunneling they break 
into the outer wall of the outer foss. 

It was in this tunneling work that the 
engineers were engaged on the 27th of 
October—six in number. Every one of 
these six engineers had a rope tied around 
his legs. If an accident were to over- 
take them their friends can dig along 
these ropes, andat least find their remains. 
It was thirty minutes after noon on the 
27th day of October that these six men 
felt clods of earth crumbling down upon 
their heads. Looking above, they dis- 
covered a small hole in the roof of the 
tunnel. Instantly they were almost suf- 
focated by the smell of coal tar, and at 
once they knew that the enemy had coun- 
termined the tunneling work and had the 
luck on their side. These engineers, how- 
ever, were tunneling for their dear lives; 
they were too busy to think of the ex- 
plosive stationed there. Moreover, they 


thought it was made to explode by elec- 
tricity. So they kept on digging always 
in front of them. They knew on their 
success depended the lives of a large 
number of men who were clinging on the 
slope in front of the enemy’s position in 
the shelters of many holes dug by our 
shells. There was a huge explosion, and 
three of them were killed. In spite of 
serious wounds, the three others escaped. 
This incident gave our men a happy dis- 
covery. The explosion left a hole of ten 
meters in diameter. Looking through 
this hole they discovered something 
white. It was the concrete wall of the 
bastion. Before this they had been won- 
dering how it was that our men climbing 
up the slant stretching away from the 
inner wall of the outer foss toward the 
inner forts had been so completed wiped 
away. Almost every time we had sup- 
posed that it was due to the severe fire 
maintained from the flanks, and also 
‘from the neighboring forts upon this 
slant that caused the annihilation. They 
had all known of the caponieres installed 
in the outer wall of the inner fosses of 
the fortifications; of the presence, how- 
ever, of the machine guns in the outer 
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wall of the outer foss, they were inno- 
cent. Here was the pointed explanation 
of the utter wiping out of our assaulting 
party who had climbed the slant. No 
wonder. Those machine guns could dis- 
charge six hundred shots per minute. 
Our men were mowed down not only by 
the flanking fires and the machine guns 
commanding the slope, but also from the 
machine guns stationed in the caponiere 
in the outer bank of the outer foss. 
These machine guns, of course, could 
sweep the slope from the rear of our as- 
saulting men. No wonder the casualty 
was deadly. Now, when our engineers 
succeeded in destroying the caponiere in 
the outer wall of the outer foss, they con- 
tinued the tunneling work into the inner 
wall of the outer foss, making steadily, 
as marked in the diagram No. 1, toward 
the caponieres in the outer wall of the in- 
ner forts. It was necessary for them to 


wreck the caponieres once again there be- 
fore they could save our men from the 
fire of the machine guns stationed there. 
Even after that, the difficulty was very far 
from being over with our attacking men. 
They had to climb up the slant extending 


from the inner wall of the inner foss to- 
ward the crest of the slant. 

As soon as our men begin to make the 
dash up the slope the enemy would man 
the banquette at the crest of the slope, 
and down sweeps their rifle fire. In a 
number of instances they have taken to 
rocks in addition to bullets. Facing a 
deluge of fire in front, our men would be 
also forced to receive on their devoted 
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heads the full fury of the machine guns 
on their flanks. You can see how 


.thoughtful and amiable are our Russian 


friends in their violent enthusiasm to en- 
tertain our men. With a happy co-opera- 
tion of luck, we would suppose that our 
men have actually gained the inner foss. 
Even so, our men are very far away from 
the end of their trying journey. The 
forts crowning the neighboring hills are 
so arranged that their guns could sweep 
and plow through the inner foss with a 
deadly effect. Moreover the outer wall 
of the inner foss is also well supplied 
with the machine guns in their capon- 
ieres. You may be sure that these are 
not placed for ornamental purposes. As 
you see on the diagrams, they are so ar- 
ranged that they could command almost 
every inch of the foss. Moreover, the 
enemy also would appear on the rifle plat- 
form crowning the crest of the inner wall 
of the inner foss and deluge the men in- 
side of the foss with rocks, hand gren- 
ades, explosives of all kinds. When our 
attacking party are wiped out complete- 
ly, and when our artillery take up the 
work once more of shelling the forts to 
prepare the way over again, you would 
see a magnificent and grim sight, the 
shells hitting and exploding everywhere 
all over the fortification in the fosses, both 
outer and inner, on the slopes ; and to the 
eyes at a distance, the fort is completely 
enveloped by the thick smoke, exploding 
shells, and a mantle of dust. And what 
think you would our good Russians do 
while the Nippon guns pay their impo- 
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lite respects? Simply this: They conceal 
themselves either in the caponieres, or in 
the covered trenches in the main fort. 
Even the largest shells from the strong- 
est siege and naval guns of our battery 
are powerless against the three meter 
wall of cement and steel. And the more 
restless among them apply themselves 
with commendable industry to carry 
ammunition through the underground 
passage leading from the fort to the 
caponieres. The bombardment which ap- 
pears so terrific, volcanic and very spec- 
tacular, is, therefore, inflicting a very 
small damage indeed. As soon as the 
bombardment shall have come to a close, 
the Russians emerge from their covered 
trenches. They had had a good rest—a 
good nap even. All fresh they are pre- 
pared to take up the work with a good 
humor. And as soon as they see our men 
dash up the hill slope, they are ready with 
well stocked ammunition for their ma- 
chine guns, to welcome their heroic 
friends. 

Now these caponieres in the walls of 
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the fosses are divided into many cham- 
bers, some of them having as many as six 
chambers; in a few cases from two to 
three. In front of them, that is to say, 
facing out upon the foss, there is a wail 
behind which the gunners could work the 
machine guns rather well protected. 
From these chambers they can shoot 
away upon the men crowding into the 
foss. Since they are not depending upon 
the foss for their passage way and for 
the transportation of the ammunition, 
they can bring up men and ammunition 
even while the action is on. It does not 
take a wise man to see, therefore, that the 
main feature of the besieging work is 
done by engineers more than by the men. 
As soon as the engineers found out the 
general construction of the Russian forts, 
they took to the tunneling from the par- 
allels against the caponieres on the outer 
walls of the outer foss. They explode 
the cement walls and bastions of the cap- 
onieres with heavy charges of explosives, 
but the wall of three meters in thickness 
has not always yielded to the explosives. 
Port ARTHUR, 


the Gospel 


[This article explains itself. The author for very good reasons prefers to remain 


anonymous.—EDITOR. } 


NE Sunday evening a year and a 
O half ago, being alone in New 
York, fifty miles from my home 

town and my home church, I did that 
which I had not done for years—I set to 
work to study the column headed “ Re- 
ligious Notices” in a daily paper of the 
day before, solely with the purpose of 
selecting from the list a service to attend. 
When I had read the list through critic- 
ally the net result was that I was so 
thoroughly disheartened, not to say dis- 
gusted, that, instead of going anywhere, 
I stayed at home and sat down to think. 
At length my thoughts arranged them- 
selves into the framework of this article. 
In order to get material at first hand 
for such an article, and also to create 
about myself an “atmosphere” out of 
which I might imbibe impressions worth 
setting forth thus, I did this: During the 


weeks of one whole year, from January 
to January, I clipped each Saturday from 
certain daily papers that portion of the 
page containing the columns just re- 
ferred to. In order to make the list as 
widely representative as possible I made 
these clippings not from one paper alone, 
but successively from each one of the 
six—the Times and Tribune, the Sun and 
Herald, the World and American. 

Ordinarily the space so occupied is 
that of about two columns each week 
and those columns contain, on an aver- 
age, something less than seventy-five en- 
:tries apiece. At the end of the year | 
spread this mass of matter out before 
me and read it through at a single sitting. 
With tablet and pencil in hand while do- 
ing so I culled from the whole and noted 
down in black and white these items, 
words and phrases. 
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Lut first, out from the “ atmosphere ” 
which this reading generated about me, 
the:e have come floating some general 
impressions and inquiries which I have 
formed into points, as thus: Just what 
are the principal tricks and devices re- 
soried to? Just what purpose is this 
advertising meant to serve, and what is 
the net result of it all? 

‘here are some special things, perhaps 
half a dozen, upon each one of which, in 
turn, stress is laid in the hope that it will 
attract a congregation. In one whole 
group, for example, all the emphasis is 
laid upon the music. In all such adver- 
tisements, where it is evident that the 
music is intended to be the principal fea- 
ture, if one were so inclined he might 
read between the lines the fact that the 
pastor of that church holds but a second- 
ary position to the organist. Attention 
is repeatedly called to the fact that the 
service will be “a musical service, with a 
brief address,” the word brief being al- 
ways in italics. I answered one such ad- 
vertisement, as it were, by attending one 
such service; the service was one hour 
and thirty minutes long, and the ser- 


mon (!) (which I timed with my watch) 
was just six minutes. 
This music may, of course, be either 


instrumental or vocal. Naturally in 
such cases the especial things advertised 
will be the names of special instruments 
or the names of famous musicians. Of 
the former scarcely any sort is omitted. 
Matters continue much as they were at 
the dedication of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image: the people are bidden to “ fall 
down and worship what time they hear 
the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sack- 
but, psaltery, dulcimer and all kinds of 
music.” One notice refers to “a new 
organ,” another mentions a “ string 
quartet and organ,” another boasts of 
“stringed instruments and a _ chorus 
choir”; somewhere a “famous quar- 
tet will be present and sing”; some- 
where else “ the music will be under the 
direction of Professor X. ai,d the sing- 
ing will be lead by Madam Q#, the favor- 
ite soprano,” while, in still a third place, 
“Herr B., the distinguished cornetist, 
will perform.” One church advertises 
a “’cellist and contralto,” another an 
“imported tenor,” another a “ basso 
soloist,” and still another the fact that 
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there will be “ violin music and euphoni- 
ous solos,” whatever they may be. 

In connection with the name of one 
church there appeared this: “ The choir 
will render the ‘ Baal’ music from the 
Oratorio ‘ Elijah,’ including the Descent 
of the Fire.” In others organ volun- 
taries, organ recitals and early evening 
organ preludes before the service are an- 
nounced. One emphasizes this fact thus: 
“Organ numbers begin at the start. 
Come early and be shown a front seat.” 
I note one church whose special claim to 
patronage appears to be that “a vested 
choir will march (!) in”; another an- 
nounces that at a special service “ Col- 
ored jubilee singers will render Gospel 
songs and plantation melodies,” while, 
with charming naiveté, one boasts of 
“ music by a South African Boy Choir,” 
and another that there will be “ Music 
by American Indians.” (Sic). 

From this group, in which the name 
of the preacher does not appear at all, 
the type merges gradually to that in 
which he appears as a subordinate per- 
sonage. You may notice, without trying 
at all, that “ Mr. Somebody will sing,” 
while only by looking carefully at one 
corner of the notice may you discover 
the name of the preacher; or the preach- 
er’s name is printed in ordinary type, 
while those of certain soloists are double 
capped. And there are those in which 
the two names are bracketed, as, for ex- 
ample, “ Sermon by Mr. (not even Rev.) 
So-and-so—Violin music by Professor 
Somebody Else.” 

From this point on one comes by easy 
steps to the point where the sermon is 
made the sole important feature of the 
service and is advertised to the exclusion 
of everything else. This may be either 
because it is upon a startling theme or 
by some man whose name _ bespeaks 
startling language. Such a discourse it- 
self is called by many names; it may be 
a “lecture,” an “address,” or a “ ser- 
mon,” and the speaker may “ preach” 
or “talk” or “ preside,” as occasion de- 
mands. All this means that the words 
announced may be those of a “ topic,” a 
“ subject,” a “ theme ” or a “ text.” 

When special names are announced 
there is supposed to be a peculiar draw- 
ing power in the names of strangers 
from distant lands or cities. The Rev. 
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Mr. Somebody of Some Place is adver- 
tised; the further from home he happens 
to be the more noteworthy is made the 
fact, presumably upon the principle 
that “ A prophet is not without honor,” 
etc. Once he is the Bishop of So and So; 
again, a returned Missionary from 
Somewhere, or even a layman who has 
gained popularity, not to say notoriety. 
In connection with one of these the ex- 
hortation is appended: “ Do not fail to 
hear Mr. You have never heard 
his superior in expounding the word of 
God.” 

As regards the actual texts themselves 
here are some instances taken at random 
and set forth in terms of their literal 
wording. They are all genuine. Not 
one is my own invention. I could not 
have invented them if I had tried. I am 
not at all sure that I got all that were 
singular, nor even that I have chosen the 
most startling ; for, by the time that I had 
read the list half through nothing any 
longer looked strange or surprising. 
When taken out of their setting this is 
how they look in cold print: “ Seeking 
Grass for Mules and Finding Elijah”; 
“ A Great Gulf Fixed, one of a series of 
Trumpet Blast Addresses”; “ Nathan 
Said unto David, ‘ Thou Art the Man’; 
or, The Crack Detective”; “ Out of the 
Frying-pan into the Fire: A Study of a 
Recent Suicide. 

In most cases where “ subjects” are 
announced without texts the subject is 
either so ambiguous as to suggest noth- 
ing definite or else it is so large and gen- 
eral that one could drag into the dis- 
cussion of it almost anything. 

Those that are very large are often 
overwhelming. For example: “ The 
Metaphysics of Sociology,” “The 
Changes That Have Taken Place in Chris- 
tianity in the Past Eighteen Hunderd 
Years,” “What About the Human 
Race? or, Men and Women.” Some- 
times they are bewildering, as, for ex- 
ample, “ An Interview with a Noted Sci- 
entist of g00 B. C.”” Sometimes they are 


startling, as, “ The Persistence of Hell.” , 


Sometimes they are intended to be prac- 
tical, as, “ How to succeed: Get a Good 
Job and Stick to It.” Sometimes they even 
contain foreign words and phrases; for 
instance, a missionary address on “ The 
Eastern Question— Combien?’” And 
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here is one I do not quite know how to 
classify: “ Justification, Adoption and 
Sanctification, with blackboard dia- 
grams.” 

Now and then a Question Box is ad- 
vertised, and here are a few of the ques- 
tions to be answered: “Has God a 
Body? ”’—speculative at least; “Is the 
Soul Immortal?”—certainly funda- 
mental; “Am I Greater than the Uni- 
verse?” etc. Last of all there are aston- 
ishing groupings. For example: “ Men 
Who Think They Know It All, and a 
Few Things They Don’t Know. Ques- 
tions answered.” These two are brack- 
eted: Morning sermon—“ What is Reli- 
gion?” evening sermon—“ A Defense of 
Violence to Scabs.” But this caps the 
climax: “ Is Life Worth Living? All in- 
terested are invited.” 

I have also saved for a paragraph by 
themselves a lot of subjects of “ pro- 
logs” or “preludes” to sermons. The 
introduction of this feature into the 
service is a recent innovation. I think 
the reason for it must lie where the 
Western editor thought the reason lay 
when he suggested that “ President 
Roosevelt would get more people to read 
his Message if he would incorporate in 
it a column or so about one of his bear 
hunts.” To begin with a startler: One 
advertises “ Prolog—The Carnival of 
Blood.” Another will answer the ques- 
tion “ What Are Our Inspectors of Po- 
lice Doing?” while a third will speak for 
five minutes on “Noted American 
Gamblers at Monte Carlo.” 

Often the “prolog” has to do with 
some question currently discussed or 
some incident described in the columns 
of the daily press, as for example, “ Les- 
sons from the Lynching of a Texas 
Negro.” The season of the political 
campaign is replete with such as this: 
“ The Devil in Politics. Is he a Demo- 
crat or a Republican?” “ Prince 
Henry’s Visit” was duly noted, as was 
also “ The Case of Florence Burns.” Be- 
ginning with the middle of May that 
year the Martinique disaster claimed at- 
tention; about the middle of June the 
coal miner woke up to find himself 
famous; a little later came the Corona- 
tion; while scattered through the list 
there are a lot of proper names, including 
those of Cecil Rhodes and Canfield, Ro- 
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land Molineaux and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. All of this is supposed to be 
up to date; the effect apparently is to be 
abreast Of the times. In plain English 
it is simply “ Yellow Pulpitism.” 

Next after the names of speakers and 
the themes upon which they will speak 
the thing expected to “ draw ” is the an- 
nouncement of special sermons on some 
specialty designed to hit off certain 
special seasons. It is interesting to note 
the way in which these follow the sea- 
sons of the year. Not content to follow 
alone the course of the Christian year, 
with its leading feast and fast days, as 
does the Episcopal Church, most 
churches make religious epochs of 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, na- 
tional holidays and heroes’ birth and 
death days. One is so careful not to 


miss anything that he observes even St. 
Valentine’s Day, while another adver- 
tises a sermon to be preached on a cer- 
tain Sunday in- March on “ St. Patrick, 
the Irishman Par Excellence.” 

Then, too, there were all sorts of 
special services of special kinds, from 


Love Feasts and Séances to Carnivals and 
Festivals. Nothing is either too sacred 
or too silly to be made an “ occasion.” 
The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
made a function to which “ all are cor- 
dially invited ;” efforts to pay debts are 
made into “ Jubilees ”; baptism is adver- 
tised as a “ Spectacle,” while Sunday 
Schools, Bible Classes and Prayer Meet- 
ings are merest pastimes. There are 
also varied performances given with the 
aid of a magic lantern, one of which is 
described as “intensely dramatic and 
interesting,” another as “a unique and 
delightful entertainment,” while still a 
third has “an attractive program with 
unique features.” Favorite among these 
during the past year has been the repro- 
duction of scenes from the Passion Play 
and “ Everyman,” concerning which the 
theory seems to be that the play’s the 
thing wherein I'll catch the conscience 
of the—crowd. 

Now, this list is by no means exhaust- 
ive; it is only meant to be illustrative. 
Not all the curious things have been 
cited; far from it; they could not be. 
There were too many of them and some 
were not fit. Some were too vulgar, 
some were too flippant, some were too 
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sacrilegious. Leaving out of account all 
questions of good grammar, not to say 
of good taste and good judgment, I think 
it is apparent that even of those that have 
been quoted the vulgarity and flippancy 
are unpardonable. There seem to be 
those who are careful to stop at nothing 
save the limits of their own invention. 

As an instance of the flippancy of 
which some men are capable think of 
this: A discussion is advertised based 
upon the incident of Abraham sitting in 
the door of his tent and being visited by 
two angels; it is labeled with the striking 
caption, “ The Hebrew’s ‘ Afternoon at 
Home.’” Those who use such language 
allow no season of the year to pass with- 
out due notice, and no such notice is 
without its own amount of flippancy; 
for example, here is a New Year’s dis- 
cussion on “ The Devil’s Ledger.” In- 
deed, nothing seems to be considered 
sacred, as witness “A Criticism (!) of 
the Lord’s Prayer.” Neither the name 
of the Saviour nor any of his works are 
considered free from hands of violence; 
for example, one man will discuss “ The 
Personal Religion of Jesus,” another 
“The Humor of Jesus,” and another 
asks, in type of double size, “ Was Christ 
a Yogi?”—whatever that may mean. 
All these perhaps might be endured, but 
hardly this: A Communion Sunday ser- 
mon, entitled “Christ’s Banquet Talk.” 
And when it comes to this I positively 
draw the line—viz.: A Christmas sermon 
on “God’s Little Boy.” Surely, surely, 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” 

Now, what earthly purpose can all this 
serve? First, rather, perhaps, what pur- 
pose is it meant to serve? The purpose 
seems to be twofold, one part of which 
is honest and one part dishonest. First, 
there is a frank desire to acquaint the 
public with the hours and places of wor- 
ship, the names of preachers and the na- 
ture of the service. A few of the notices, 
perhaps about one-tenth, confine them- 
selves to this one point and stop at 
that. This would seem to be legitimate; 
these are “notices” proper, not adver- 
tisements. 

The other purpose, and under this 
head must be grouped the other nine- 
tenths, is to draw a crowd. Those in 
which this is the purpose are “ advertise- 
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ments” pure and simple. It is in 
place, then, to ask, How does all this 
advertising matter differ from and how 
does it compare with that employed by 
other people in other relations—for 
example, that relating, not to places 
of worship, but to places of amuse- 
ment? It seems to me that the very 
same principles are applied here as 
elsewhere, but without the same effect. 
Every trick of successful advertising in 
other departments is imitated, but in no 
single case is the imitation ever so clever 
as the original; in fact, it is not often 
clever at all. 

When ingenuity is absent, then mere 
exhortation is resorted to. Terse phrases 
are arranged in terms of hortatory lan- 
guage such as “Come,” “ Welcome,” 
“The Public Invited,” “Strangers Are 
Welcome,” “ Everybody Come,” “ Seats 
Free: Strangers Welcome ” ; “Good Mu- 
sic,” “ Come,” “ No Collection; Do Not 
Be Afraid to Come.” Now, I am ready to 
admit that I am not the pastor of a 
church and therefore maybe do not 
know what I would do if I were; but I 
do know that I would not do this and 
that, because I know the way it strikes 
a layman. This very tone of pleading 
is in itself a confession of weakness. Be- 
sides, those who adopt it begin at the 
wrong end of a complicated process. 
When people are given something to go 
to church for they need no urging to go; 
to urge them repeatedly to go for some- 
thing which they learn time after time 
by sad experience they will not get is to 
defeat the end in view. To keep on do- 
ing this with no nobler purpose than 
merely to attract a crowd is to adopt the 
tone of a street-hawker in front of a 
dime museum, of which the leading 
notes are braggadocio and dishonesty. 

Again, to approach the matter from a 
slightly different view point: Does it 
pay? It must be noticed in passing that 
all this costs money. These advertise- 
ments are all solicited in the regular way 
by regular business agents and are paid 
for at stipulated prices. The regular 
charge is about twenty cents a line; the 
average advertisement has about five 
lines; there may be from seventy-five to 
one hundred and fifty in each one of 
fifty-two issues of each one of half a 
dozen papers in one city alone. ‘Now, 
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that represents a good round sum of 
money. This can only “pay” any 
church on condition that it brings the 
right kind of people to that church. But 
does it? I doubt it. On the other hand, 
it is perfectly certain that these very 
methods deter many honest men from 
ever going near such a church and that 
to many others they make religion seem 
a silly and unworthy thing. 

At best, then, the kind of people whom 
it can attract would seem to be those 
restless spirits wandering through dry 
places, seeking rest and finding none, 
who never in their lives attach them- 
selves to any church, but in their attend- 
ance make the rounds of all the churches. 
These are they whom Mr. Beecher used 
to call “ religious bummers.” There are 
just so many of them in the city; they 
would go to church somewhere anyway; 
to be induced to go to one is merely to 
prevent their going to some other, and 
even when their attendance is secured at 
some one church they are of little pe- 
cuniary advantage to that church, for 
they minister neither to its financial sup- 
port nor to its working force. 

It is worthy of notice in this connec- 
tion that no single advertisement ever 
appears regarding the service of any 
Roman Catholic church, and that some 
of those churches in the city, Protestant 
churches, which have the largest weekly 
congregations never advertise at all. In 
short, the very churches that are most 
largely attended are the same ones which 
never coax people to attend nor invent 
strange ways of attracting them. 

At a recent meeting of the Church 
Club in New York this matter was made 
the subject of an address by a man whose 
opinion ought to carry weight—viz., Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid. He protested against 
the modern tendency toward sensational- 
ism in pulpit advertising and regretted 
the fact that sacred subjects are being 
treated in this manner. Said he: 


“Probably no other kind of sermon would be 
reported in the newspapers? But I see no. rea- 
son why a sermon should be reported at all. 
The newspapers are for chronicling the news, 
and it is the preacher’s duty, not to talk of news, 
but to describe proper conduct on this life, and 
to teach the congregation things that shall be 
for their eternal welfare.” 


As a last consideration there are those 
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who urge that it is impossible to arouse 
the attention of the multitude by ordi- 
nary means and that therefore it is per- 
missible to use any means at first to 
bring them into a position where they 
may hear something that in itself is 
really edifying. Ah, yes; but—well, that 
simply will not work. The fallacy here 
lies in the fact that when such an end is 
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made to justify a means the process sel- 
dom proceeds any further than the 
means. People who come to what they 
think is going to be a circus are not go- 
ing to be put off—at least never a second 
time—with a serious sermon. A crowd 
cannot be collected by a mountebank’s 
tricks and then appealed to with the sol- 
emn truth of God. 


Wanted—Admirals and Captains 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


E are going to build a large navy 
of ships of the highest power 


and efficiency. We have not got 
men of corresponding efficiency to com- 
mand them. We cannot produce such 
men by our present system of promotion. 
To provide great tools and not people 
able to handle them is an absurdity. 

Many newspapers seem to have just 
discovered this situation. That it had 
to come has been evident to all familiar 
with the navy for years. It has become 
more imminent with increase in ships, 
and is now acute. It is an emergency 
which requires prompt remedy. If we 
should suddenly become involved in war 
it would endanger us. The responsibility 
lies with Congress—and on the people 
who make Congressmen. 

The trouble happens in this way: Long 
ago we established the seniority system 
of promotion, which depends (accidents 
aside) on nothing but longevity. The 
individual goes up like an elevator 
bucket, without changing position with 
respect to other buckets on the moving 
belt, until he reaches age 62, when he is 
retired. He becomes captain and ad- 
miral because he survivs and keeps clear 
of courts-martial. Owing to wholesale 
admissions during the Civil War promo- 
tion became in time so badly blocked that 
in 1899 we were facing the near possi- 
bility of white-haired lieutenants. The 
so-called personnel bill of that year ac- 
celerated promotion in the junior grades, 
but did not help the present difficulty, 
which was one of the numerous defects 
of that measure. 


The trouble itself is this: 

First: We have no captains who can 
make one cruise (two years) in com- 
mand of a battle ship, then one cruise in 
command of a squadron, and then still 
have sufficient time left on the active 
list before retirement to enable them to 
make a cruise in command of a fleet. 
This prior experience in ship and squad- 
ron command is necessary. No man is 
fit to handle a fleet who has not had it. 
The strength of the navy is the strength 
of its battle ship fleets, and that is re- 
duced just as certainly by reason of in- 
experienced commanders as by reason of 
inadequate or inefficient vessels. It is 
too late to educate admirals after a war 
begins. 

Second: All our commanding officers 
are too old. Men nearing 60 years have 
not the physical endurance, the nerve, 
to permit them to withstand the fearful 
strain of modern sea war. They are not 
adequate even to the wearing responsi- 
bilities of command in peace time. 
Ceaseless vigilance and activity require 
young men in full vigor of mind and 
body. ’ 

The cardinal demand of the navy is 
efficiency. That cannot be temporized 
with. Efficient officers take longer in the 
making than do efficient ships. What 
inefficient officers can do the world is 
now perceiving in the fate of the Russian 
Port Arthur squadron. 

The facts which create the trouble are 
specifically, and at the present writing, 
these: 

All of our rear-admirals but two are 
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over age 59. Eighteen have less than 
two years to serve, and seven retire dur- 
ing the present year. 

All but three of the 77 captains are 
over age 55. Thirty-three are over age 
58. Fifty-three have less than five years 
to serve. Our youngest captain shows 
age 53%; our oldest, age 6114. Average 
of all, age 5714. 

All of the commanders (grade next 
below that of captain) are over age 47. 
Of the 95 who are eligible to command 
50 are over age 53, and 29 over age 55. 

We have no captains afloat command- 
ing battle ships younger than age 55, 
and under the present system no way is 
now apparent of getting any. 

Some comparisons will be of interest: 
Our youngest rear-admiral is older than 
Admiral Togo. The four Japanese vice- 
admirals are all younger than the young- 
est of our captains. The Japanese rear- 
admirals average age 49, captains, age 
44 2-3, and commanders 40 2-3. The aver- 
age age of our captains (5714) is 13 years 
beyond that of the Japanese captains, 9 
years beyond that of the English and 
German captains, and 7 years beyond 
that of the Russian captains. The young- 
est English captain is age 33, is 20 years 
younger than our youngest, and Japan 
has deemed it wise to intrust her battle 
ships to men of age 36. The average 
English and German captain is scarcely 
older than our junior grade captain 
(commander), and our youngest com- 
mander when he reached his rank was 
older than the average Japanese captain. 
If our youngest captain were in the 
Japanese navy he would have been re- 
tired for age some time ago. 

So much for the present; now in the 
past. At the battle of the Nile Nelson 
was not quite 40 (he died at 47), and the 
average age of his captains was some- 
thing less than his. At Trafalgar the 
average age of 31 captains was a little 
over 40. In our War of 1812 Decatur 
was a commodore at 28; Hull was old 
enough to command the “ Constitution ” 
and dispose of the “ Guerriere” at 37; 
Bainbridge was a year older than this* 
when the “ Java” struck to him; Stew- 
art, another captain of the “ Constitu- 
tion,” who captured the “ Cyane” and 
“Levant,” was then 38, and Perry, at 
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the Battle of Lake Erie, had reached the 
venerable age of about 29. 

Just before the Civil War we were in 
the same fix we are now, and we dealt 
with it after a fashion, as will be noted 
further on. We found ourselves with a 
plethora of old officers, and among them, 
fortunately for us, two whom age could 
not wither. Farragut fought at New 
Orleans at 61 and at Mobile at 63. Por- 
ter was 50 during the Mississippi cam- 
paign, but after the first year of the war 
the responsibility of ship command fairly 
flew to the young men, and the captain 
of many a blockader was still waiting for 
his beard to grow. 

It is generally considered that a prop- 
er age for attaining minor command 
is not over 40, for major, or battle ship, 
command not over 45, and that flag rank 
should be reached by age 50. The ques- 
tion before us now is how we are to 
compass this: 

The President in his recent message to 
Congress after noting that 


“A modern war ship is useless unless the 
officers and men aboard her become adepts in 
their duties,” 


suggests two possible ways. 


“Sooner or later we shall have to pro- 
vide for some method by which there will 
be promotions for merit, or else retirement of 
all those who after a certain age have not ad- 
vanced beyond a certain grade.” 


He says: 


The promotion by merit system is of 
somewhat doubtful practicability. So long 
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as the political Boss flourishes “ merit” 
may be whatever he chooses to define as 
such, and how he would define it most 
people know. The reason why the navy 
has always clung—and is trying vigor- 
ously now to cling—to the seniority sys- 
tem, altho it understands clearly all its 
evils, is because of deadly fear of “ poli- 
tics ” and “ political appointments.” This 
is not merely pocket fear, or even the 
fear of having the son of his father 
climb over one’s head. It is based large- 
ly on the fact that the officer in charge 
of the deck has the lives of hundreds in 
the hollow of his hand—and none of 
those hundreds, whether they wear gold 
stripes or blue shirts, wants to be 
drowned. Moreover, there is the long- 
suffering army, with its newspaper-re- 
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porter and medical generals, whom the 
navy don’t want even to think about. 

It is only fair to the Boss to add that 
he has let the navy personnel alone in 
the past simply because he is shrewd 
enough to doubt whether a truly effi- 
cient heeler would really be as truly ef- 
ficient on the deck of a man-of-war as 
in a well-packed primary. Of course he 
knows—we all know—that a mere regi- 
ment or brigade is always within the 
capacities of a District Leader—but 
somehow a District Leader afloat on a 
rolling deck on the wide, wide sea does 
not fit into the Boss’s mental picture. A 
District Leader in command of a fleet 
would be absolutely certain to get some- 
body into trouble, and no Boss is suffi- 
ciently well posted in naval matters to 
be sure that it all might not in the end 
“come back on him.” 

Besides, the English tried promotion 
for “ merit ”—as a synonym for “ inter- 
est” for a long time—and the Rus- 
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sians, too, have been trying it with 
mixed views as to what “ merit ” is. The 
English gave it up—royal relatives ex- 


cepted—and the Russians are not yet 
through illustrating the working of it. 

The alternative suggestion of the 
President, enforced retirement if a cer- 
tain grade is not attained and earned at 
a certain age, is unquestionably the 
sound plan, and it has stood ample test. 
It has over and over again been advo- 
cated—and by the present writer in these 
columns in September, 1898. It is the 
system which has now prevailed for 
years in the British navy and which is 
there carried out as follows: 

A rear-admiral is compulsorily retired 
at age 60, also at the end of seven years’ 
service in his grade if during that time 
he has not hoisted his flag in command 
at sea. 

A captain is compulsorily retired at 
age 55 or if he reaches his turn for 
promotion before that age without hav- 
ing completed the requisite service. He 
must have served three years in his grade, 
and three years must not have elapsed 
since his last sea service. 

A commander is compulsorily retired 
at age 50; otherwise he is subject to the 
same provisions as a captain. 

This is really promotion for merit, but 
disguised and safe guarded against the 
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Boss. It makes everybody go to work 
at sea and show his efficiency at sea. If 
a man does not make a good record 
afloat he does not easily get another ship. 
If he does not get ordered afloat suffi- 
ciently to make up his prescribed sea 
service he does not get promoted. To 
dismiss an English naval officer from his 
ship is for him a serious matter; to his 
American brother it is of no particular 
consequence. If the English officer is 
caught in a grade when above the pre- 
scribed age for that grade he retires 
from active service. This is the plain 
remedy for us to adopt. 

There is, however, some further com- 
plication incident to the situation being 
one of emergency. If we applied at once 
the rule that the age limit for admiral 
shall be 60, for captain 55 and for com- 
mander 50, we should be left with only 
about half a dozen rear-admirals, three 
or four captains, and possibly ten com- 
manders. These captains and command- 
ers would at once advance to admirals 
and the lieutenant-commanders (all of 
whom are approaching 40 and over) and 
the senior lieutenants would succeed 
them. But we are already suffering 
severely from the continued dearth of 
subordinate officers, and to take more 
than 150 from their already depleted 
numbers would make a bad condition 
worse. 

The General Board of the Navy, which 
has been pondering over this recently, 
proposed cutting down the Naval Acad- 
emy course from four years to three so 
as to accelerate the production of grad- 
uated midshipmen. Of course, the Gen- 
eral Board knows that such an expedient 
borders upon the suicidal, and hence 
that its suggestion can hardly be taken 
other than as indicating an opinion that 
even this alternative is preferable to 
admitting officers directly from civil life, 
and inferentially subject to the dreaded 
“ political influence.” While under or- 
dinary conditions the great respect due 
to any conclusion of the board might 
well quiet apprehension, it must be re- 
membered that we are not confronting 
ordinary conditions but extraordinary 
ones, and that being the case, over-con- 
servatism is to be guarded against. The 
proper work of the Naval Academy, for 
which it was established, is the education 
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of line officers of the navy, and its course 
to that end (four years) is already as 
short as is compatible with efficiency. 
It is not clear in the present circum- 
stances why men for special duties, 
ordnance officers, engineers and con- 
structors cannot just as well, if not bet- 
ter, be got from outside; and a public 
announcement to the effect that the 
graduates of the technical schools of the 
country may apply for commissions 
as ensigns, specialized in the above 
branches and subject to a reasonable pe- 
riod of probation, will attract them. 
Surely it is a dubious way to improve 
the navy by weakening it at its source. 
We want properly educated midshipmen 
just as we want properly educated 
admirals, for “the child is father of the 
man.” 

Another difficulty we are encountering 
is largely one of sentiment. What is to be 
done with the superannuated veterans 
whom expediency requires shall unitedly 
play the réle of Moses on Mount Pisgah? 
What solace shall be given them for the 
denied promised land? This has nothing 
to do with the main question, but if we 
are not watchful it may come to have 
very much to do with it, even to the 
point of obscuring it altogether. Hu- 
man nature is the same in the navy as 
elsewhere, and when a prominent service 
journal remarks that 

“The problem is to achieve the bene- 
ficial result of younger officers in the 
senior grades without injury to individ- 
uals and without prejudice to the ca- 
reers of officers who have been trained 
at sea” (My italics.) 
the stress laid upon the qualification 
is quite sufficient for the average under- 
standing. If the efficiency of the navy 
depended on the sacrifice of the lives of 
these gentlemen they would not demur 
to yielding them. Their advocates 
should not make it even inferentially 
appear that they are entering any de- 
murrers to withdrawal from active serv- 
ice now if such be demanded of them. 
Unquestionably they should be provided 
for generously, but the bringing of the 
navy to the highest possible efficiency 
should neither be halted nor delayed in 
order first to find out how this is to be 
done. The General Board proposes a 
gradual substitution of younger men 
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extending over a period of some five 
years, but that seems only to procras- 
tinate. The navy is supposed to be on a 
war footing all the time, ready for in- 
stant action. It is difficult to see what 
logical ground there is—other than in- 
dividual relief—for continuing relative 
inefficiency over a long interval, even if 
that condition does slowly improve. War 
would instantly upset the plan. Besides, 
viewing the personnel as a body, while 
condolence and solace will no doubt be 
due to those displaced, an exactly equal 
number of their brethren who replace 
them will hardly fail to regard the matter 
in a very different light—even to the 
point of joyful self-felicitation. 

On February 28th, 1855, Congress, 
finding that the navy list was filled with 
old officers, and in order “to promote 
the efficiency of the navy,” created a 
Board of Scrutiny, empowered to ex- 
amine into the efficiency of officers of the 
grades of captain, commander, lieutenant, 
master and passed midshipmen, and to 
report to the Secretary all who in its 
judgment 

“shall be incapable of performing 
promptly and efficiently all their duty 
both ashore and afloat,” that 

“Tf such finding be approved by the 
President (said officers) shall be dropped 
from the rolls or placed in the order of 
their rank and seniority at the time upon 
a list on the Naval Register, to be enti- 
tled the Reserved List,” 
on reduced pay and without further pro- 
motion. Pursuant to this, out of 68 cap- 
tains, 31 were placed on the reserved 
list and 3 dropped; out of 97 command- 
ers, 33 were transferred and 6 dropped; 
64 of the 326 lieutenants were “ reserved 
and 19 dropped.” 

Among the captains removed from ac- 
tive work were Charles Stewart, the vic- 
torious commander of the “ Constitu- 
tion” in her fight with the “ Cyane ” and 
‘Levant ”; George C. Read, one of the 
founders of the Naval Academy; David 
Conner, lieutenant of the “ Hornet” in 
»her action with the “ Peacock,” the first 
naval officer to use steam vessels in war 
and the commodore of the fleet that bom- 
barded Vera Cruz; and no one will urge 
avoidable inefficiency against these men. 
Among the lieutenants wholly dis- 
missed were the late Rear-Admirals 
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Thomas H. Stevens and Alexander C. 
Rhind, both of whom were reinstated 
and finished creditable careers; and it 
was one of the dismissed passed midship- 
men, James S. Thornton, who, in after 
years, magnificently handled the “ Kear- 
sarge” in her fight with the “ Alabama.” 
There were thus strong men before the 
present Agamemnons who were asked 
to relinquish sword and shield, and that 
was just fifty years ago. Our men-of- 
war in those days far more resembled 
Noah’s Ark than they do the great steel 
monsters of the present time, and the 
strain on the old frigate captain was 
nothing to that which breaks down his 
grandson who handles the battle ship. 
We cannot run a steel battle ship navy 
with a wooden frigate personnel. The 


present seems to be an occasion where in 
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the reputed words of the President, the 
thing should be done “right here and 
now.” The officers of flag and command 
rank who by reason of age have not the 
necessary time to serve or who for any 
cause are not fit for full duty at sea, 
should be at once placed upon a reserved 
list and assigned to shore work only until 
the statutory retiring age is reached. 
The younger men should replace them. 
The vacancies created below should be 
filled at the bottom of the list first in the 
specialized branches with graduates of 
the technical schools, and if line officers 
are needed beyond the capacity of the 
Naval Academy to supply they should 
come from the warrant officers and the 
enlisted force. And, lastly, unmixed 
seniority promotion should go and a 
grade retirement system be established. 
New York Crry, 
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The Deacon’s Prayer 


BY SAMUEL VALENTINE COLE 


Tue hymn had slowly died away; 
Then came the pause and, while delayed 
The brethren to exhort or pray, 
The oldest deacon rose and prayed: 
“O Lord, thine erring ones we are; 
Perhaps we do not understand; 
And yet we feel that, near and far, 
There’s need of danger in the land. 


“Some things are safe that should not be: 
Mob-murder, bribery, the desire 
Of them, O Lord, who fear not Thee, 
To take away our food and fire. 
Because of safety overmuch, 
The wolves of commerce prowl and seize; 
Thy truth is dangerous unto such; 
Thy right, thy justice, send us these. 


“And, Lord—we hesitate in this, 

So oft we err in speech and plan— 
We ask—forgive us if amiss— 

We ask Thee for some dangerous man. 
Was not thy servant, Lincoln, one— 

Him whom they hated so and slew? 
Recall thy servant, Washington; 

Thine enemies found him dangerous, too. 


“And we remember One, dear Lord, 
Who walked the ways of Galilee; 

Ile brought and left on earth a sword— 
None lives so dangerous as he! 

And, oh, we dare not pray this night 
For peace with sin, lest everywhere 

That sword of justice, truth and right, 
Lay on our path its awful glare! 


“ Beat back the hosts of lawless might; 
Quench this accursed thirst for gold; 
And with the love of heaven smite 
The hearts that now seem hard and cold. 
Vouchsafe to us the power again 
To turn ‘I ought’ into ‘I can,’ 
‘I can’ into ‘I will,’ and then 
Grant us, O Lord, some dangerous man. 


“Not one who merely sits and thinks, 

Looks Buddha-wise, with folded hands; 
Who balances, and blinks, and shrinks, 

And questions—while we wait commands! 
Who dreams, perchance, that right and wrong 

May make their quarrel up some day, 
And discord be the same as song— 

Lord, not so safe a one, we pray! 


“Nor one who never makes mistakes 
Because he makes not anything; 

But one who fares ahead and breaks 
The path for truth’s great following; 

Who knows the way that brave men go— 
Forever up stern duty’s hill; 

Who answers ‘ Yes’ or thunders ‘ No,’ 
According to thy holy will. 


“We want a man whom we can trust 

To lead us where thy purpose leads; 
Who dares not lie, but dares be just— 

Give us the dangerous man of deeds!” 
So prayed the deacon, letting fall 

Each sentence from his heart; and when 
He took his seat the brethren all, 

As by one impulse, cried, “Amen!” 

Wueatow Seminary Norton, Mass. 
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Haeckel’s The Wonders of Life 


THOSE who say that the age is becom- 
ing altogether frivolous should consider 
the fact that one of “the best-selling 
books” of recent years is one dealing 
with the most profound problems of life 
and destiny, Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the 
Universe.” In Germany over a hundred 
thousand copies were sold within a year, 
about the same number in this country, 
and many more of the other translations 
made of it in twelve languages. Treat- 
ing as it did of such a variety of contro- 
verted subjects in science, theology and 
metaphysics, and expressed as it was in 
extremely bold and unconventional lan- 
guage, it called forth replies and pro- 
tests from every quarter. Most of these 
riddles had been discussed for so many 
centuries that the debates about them had 
become like fencing, in which every 
thrust and parry was classified and reg- 
ulated, and Professor Haeckel plunged 
into the arena like a man with a club, 
knocking around in all directions, with- 
out regard to the rules and courtesies 
of the game. 

It was obviously impossible for Pro- 
fessor Haeckel to reply in detail to all the 
published attacks made upon him and to 
the 5,000 letters he received, but in this 
new book * he has restated and amplified 
his theses. It is not likely to be as popu- 
lar as the former work, since it is more 
technical, and many who understood his 
solution of the “ Riddle of the Universe,” 
or thought they did, will be repelled by 
so much biology. Many people consid- 
er themselves competent to discuss mir- 
acles, free will or immortality, who 
would not venture to express an opinion 
when the author talks about “ the chroo- 
coccacea, the chroococcus, coelosphae- 
rium, and aphanocapsa.” When Profess- 
or Haeckel takes refuge in a cell, an un- 
nucleated one without a wall, there are 
few who can follow him. 

It must not, however, be thought that 
he retreats to his own ground to avoid 


*THE WONDERS OF LIFE. By Ernst Haeckel. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50, 
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attack. His whole method of argument 
is based on the continuity of life, the 
unity of nature, and his metaphysics 
grows out of his biology. The book is 
divided into four parts, in which he 
treats respectively of the knowledge, the 
nature, the functions and the history of 
life. Altho he is now in his seventy- 
second year he has not lost the skill in 
classification and terminology which has 
given him his special reputation, and he 
uses effectively the tabular form and par- 
allel columns to elucidate his theories and 
to contrast them with those of his op- 
ponents. 

The theme of every chapter is monism 
as opposed to dualism or supernatural- 
ism. In clearness and definiteness, and 
apparently therefore in logic, he is in- 
ferior to Mach and Ostwald, whose mon- 
ism he opposes, because the former re- 
solves the universe into subjective sensa- 
tions, and the latter regards it as a man- 
ifestation of energy. Haeckel’s one sub- 
stance reveals on analysis a trinity of 
attributes, matter, energy and sensation. 
Nothing exists without these three which 
are eternal and unchangeable in amount. 
The greatest novelty or peculiarity in this 
is, of course, his hylozoism or ascription 
of sensation, tho not consciousness, to 
the inanimate world. Like Empedocles 
he regards chemical changes as due to 
the loves and hates of the atoms, and 
says that in the electrolysis of water, 
the hydrogen and oxygen feel the elec- 
tricities pulling them in opposite direc- 
tions. His conception of sensation is dif- 
ficult to understand; as applied to in- 
animate objects, it seems to be not es- 
sentially different from reactivity, or 
power of transforming energy. 

He reiterates his arguments for the 
spontaneous generation of life, or, as he 
prefers to call it, archigony, and shows 
that the experiments supposed to dis- 
prove it are of merely negative charac- 
ter. We may detect an interlinear chuckle 
where he calls attention to the fact that 
the first man to demonstrate that insects 
were not spontaneously generated in de- 
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composing animal matter, Francisco Redi 
in 1074, was persecuted for unbelief, 
whereas now the impossibility of spon- 
taneous generation is held by many to be 
an indispensable foundation of theism. 
As to method, he favors Pfliiger’s cy- 
anogen theory, that the carbon-nitrogen 
compounds formed by the intense heat 
of the first stage of the world’s history, 
were later decomposed by water into al- 
bumin. The reverse process is easily ef- 
fected in the laboratory. He draws many 
arguments from the recent scientific work 
on the artificial production from inor- 
ganic matter of forms and motions re- 
sembling those of living protoplasm, and 
uses the habits of crystals as something 
more than analogies. 

In this book as in the preceding Pro- 
fessor Haeckel often manifests as in- 
tolerant and dogmatic a spirit as any of 
his antagonists, and makes statements 
that few scientific men, whatever their 
religious opinions, would be willing to in- 
dorse, such as “ The belief in the immor- 
tality of the human soul is in hopeless 
contradiction with the most solid empir- 
ical truths of modern science.” His bit- 
terness and harsh language against theo- 
logians, classicists and Kantians, so dif- 
ferent from the usual tone of twentieth 
century controversy, may be accounted 
for by two influences; first, by his per- 
sonal loss of faith in the dogmas of the 
Church, dating from his fourteenth year 
when he was shocked to find that the 
communion tasted like ordinary bread 
and wine; and, second, his opinion that 
the Government and ruling classes are 
now determined to crush science and re- 
vive superstition and ecclesiasticism. 

The translator’s knowledge of both 
German and English is painfully inade- 
quate. At times he makes utter nonsense, 
as when he says that cyanic acid and al- 
bumin “ both produce urea by disasso- 
ciation by intramolecular surrounding of 
the atoms, not by direct oxydation.” 
This clause contains three mistakes and 
“intramolecular surrounding ” is absurd. 
Umlagerung here means rearrangement 
not “surrounding.” Similar errors 
abound, such as the following: “ Finely 
ground platinum brought into contact 
with hydrogen-superoxide divides it into 
hydrogen and oxygen; ” “ nitro-muriatic 
acid converts sulphuretted acid into sul- 
phuric acid,” 
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The Parochial School 


THE dissecting knife opens up the 
noisome wounds of a diseased body. 
It is, however, indispensable. Father 
Crowley’s Parochial School* is just such 
a dissecting knife; its handle is rough, 
its cut jagged, while no rhetorical anti- 
septics or literary cocaine is at hand. 
While its deep, health-giving probe lets 
free much purulent matter, still this, 
too, is unavoidable, and the author must 
be rather praised than blamed, even if 
his work leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth. 

The Parochial School lays bare cler- 
ical immorality in the United States 
in a way to rival the story of the 
Church in Latin countries or in Ger- 
many before Luther’s day. Sad as is 
this picture, it is, however, far less 
painful than to read how thoroughly 
good men combine to hide, gloss over, 
or condone clerical crimes. An old 
story, alas! in Church history. Nat- 
urally we ask why such secrecy for the 
wicked and such conspiracy of the 
good? Many reasons may be given: 
the need of keeping up the priestly 
caste; the subjection and respect of the 
laity; the economic reasons, etc., etc. 
One reason seems to us very weighty: 
It is the danger that the belief in the 
Mass and the Sacraments, especially 
Confession, as channels of Grace will 
go by the board. Let the bishops re- 
pudiate their unworthy clergy, so, too, 
will the laity. To work any machine 
the engineer is needed. Now the 
clergy are the engineers of the Sacra- 
mental machinery. Since Wyclif’s day 
it is held that the Sacraments work in- 
dependently of the moral status of the 
priest. True; but, in fact, the simple- 
minded laity make no such technical 
distinctions. It is asking too much of 
human nature to wrestle in mental 
gymnastics or hair-splitting between 
the priest and the man. Hence the 
hierarchy hush up in every conceiv- 
able way clerical shortcomings and 
pounce upon any one, as the author of 
the book under consideration, who 
dares to give them out to the public. 
We feel sure that The Parochial School 


* THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, A Curse to the Church, 


A Menace to the Nation. By Rev. Jeremiah Fl 
Crowley. Published by the author, Chicago, Il, 
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will soon be on the Index, and that at 
the request of the Catholic leaders. 

Now the training imparted to Cath- 
dlic youth in the Church’s seminaries 
tends to bring about an unhealthy 
frame of mind in young priests. 

Housed like a plant in a hothouse 
for ten or twelve years in college and 
seminary, he is at once after ordination 
flung into the vortex of life. It leads 
him to rely on finding his moral props 
in the Mass and the Sacraments, and 
when these fail him he is forced back 
upon his natural moral stamina. If 
this is lacking, the cleric becomes a 
criminal. In a word, the priest is de- 
naturalized and not supernaturalized. 

Throughout his career he is ham- 
pered by enforced celibacy. Once the 
superficial starchiness of seminary 
training is worked off, the young priest 
is face to face with a state of life which 
he feels is unnatural. We are not sur- 
prised to read, as in this book, of cler- 
ical “ subintroducte.” By civil law the 
priest is free to marry; by Church law 
he is not free. Still he knows that, ac- 
cording to the Moral Theologians he 
studied, every Church law is a human 
law and obliges not cum gravi incom- 
modo. He may look upon it as a se- 
rious inconvenience to live without a 
helpmate. 

Is there any hope that celibacy will 
disappear? We believe that the ad- 
vancement of womankind will sound 
the death-knell of celibacy. True, 
Gregory VII, in imposing it, was rather 
political than virtuous. It is, however, 
the outcome of an age when woman 
was the unclean thing ; when the myth- 
ical Eve and the far more mythical 
serpent danced about in regal way in 
the imagination and conscience of 
Christendom. To-day women are 
emancipated, and Eve is relegated to 
the limbo of forgetfulness. They are 
winning legal rights, as well as civil, 
denied to them in the days of Hilde- 
brand. Owners of property, makers 
of wills, heads of business concerns, , 
citizens and, in part, voters, women will 
surely force celibacy to the wall. The 
law may not be abrogated, but it will 
become a dead-letter, just as Pius X 
side-tracked the Non-expedit of Pius IX 
and Leo XIII in the last Italian elec- 
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tions. Suppose, for instance, a couple 
of thousand priests got married in 1905, 
what would the bishops do? They 
would keep the marriages quiet. What 
else could they do? 

Father Crowley devotes much space 
to the dangers of the parochial school. 
They are an incubus on the Church and 
a serious menace for her. But they 
will not hurt the State. The surest 
way in the world to kill off Catholicism 
is to give over education to priests and 
nuns. Witness France. Who are the 
men who have turned on the Church? 
The graduates of Jesuit, Marist, 
Dominican, Christian Brothers schools 
and colleges. One of them, Combes, 
was an Assumptionist. 

Nor will the puerile Federation of 
Catholic Societies work any harm, ex- 
cept to the Church. The losses of 
Catholics in the United States is an 
important chapter. 

Upon the public statement of Bishop 
McFaul, of Trenton, supported by 
The Catholic Mirror, the organ of Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Father Crowley puts the 
losses at thirty millions! 

The Parochial School is dedicated to 
the “ Emancipated Catholic Laity of 
To-morrow ”; a whole chapter is de- 
voted to an appeal to the laity. May 
they read and heed it! 


Sd 
Leslie Stephen on Hobbes 


A Book by the late Sir Leslie Stephen 


was always an event. His style did not 
possess great literary finish, but his ex- 
haustive knowledge of the history of 
English thought, together with his emi- 
nently judicial mind, gave a deep inter- 
est and the unfailing charm of candor 
and fairness to all that he wrote. 

The “ Hobbes ”’* is divided into four 
parts: Life, The World, Man and The 
State. The first is an admirable bio- 
graphical sketch enabling us to see in <e- 
tail Hobbes’s relation to the political tur- 
moil and the intellectual ferment of his 
time—the days of the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration. One cannot help 
being struck with the fact that, in one 
way or another, Hobbes came into per- 





* ENGLISH MEN OF LETTHRS: HopBes. By Sir 
Leslie Stephen. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 75 cents. ; 
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sonal contact with nearly all his distin- 
guished contemporaries, showing that 
his great intellectual power was felt in 
his own generation. The remaining three 
divisions of the book represent the parts 
of Hobbes’s philosophy: the World 
viewed as a material system subject only 
to mechanical laws; Man, a body with 
organs, explicable by the same princi- 
ples; the State, or body politic, volun- 
tarily formed, and to be governed only 
by force, hence only by a sovereign power 
possessed of absolute—i.e., underived 
and unlimited authority. 

Undoubtedly Hobbes’s historical in- 
fluence was mainly due to his political 
theories; but the revival of interest in 
him in recent years is chiefly caused by 
his striking anticipation of more modern 
attempts at a complete mechanical ex- 
planation of the world and of life. 
Hobbes’s supposed “atheism” has lost 
its terrors, his political absolutism is a 
historical curiosity; we can now enjoy 
undisturbed his originality, his logical 
acumen, his pregnant diction; we can 
even delight in the extravagant and 
whimsical views into which his consist- 
ency drove him, since they afford a 
splendid object lesson of the utter in- 
adequacy of his principles. 

The present work is hardly a contribu- 
tion to professional philosophical criti- 
cism: we must go back to our Croom 
Robertson and to the elaborate studies 
of Dr. Tonnies for that. But a better 
introductory book for the general reader 
could not be desired. Somewhat strange- 
ly, it contains no judgment of Hobbes 
as a man of letters. 


Bethany 


MorGan, Sinclair and Watson have 
each written a novel within the year 
dealing with the Civil War and the cir- 


cumstances which led to it. But no 
three books of the year differ more rad- 
ically in motive or literary style. Morgan 
alone is impartial and considers the sit- 
uation simply as a source of dramatic 
material; Sinclair’s story is more nearly 
in the popular vein, but Watson’s is 
scarcely a novel at all.* It is history 
lovalized and presented from the de- 


New York: 





BETHANY. By Thomas Watson. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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liberately provincial point of view. The 
seene is laid at “Bethany,” a Middle 
Georgia village, and it is probably more 
nearly veracious than any picture of 
Southern life ever given by a Southern 
author. He admits, for instance, that 
the ancestral home in the story was not 
a colonial mansion, set upon the highest 
hill in the county, that his ancestors were 
not Virginia Cavaliers, and that they did 
not own the proverbial “hundred nig- 
gers.” This is a remarkable concession 
and may open up a new field in Southern 
fiction. So far we have had enough 
mansions and negroes in these romances 
to top every hill in a small continent and 
people it with blacks as thick as the 
Chinese Empire. And altho the author 
makes himself an advocate of the Old 
South, he does so without detracting 
from the honor or virtue of the North— 
a courtesy which some other writers 
would do well to imitate. 

How far the book is a transcript from 
Watson’s own life it is impossible to 
say, but every reader will believe that he 
was the little thin legged boy who list- 
ened with such rapt attention to the 
debates on secession between Toombs and 
Stephens, when they lodged over night 
at his grandfather’s house, or addressed 
the people of Bethany at a barbecue. And 
what Morgan did for Clay and Calhoun 
in his story Watson has done here for 
these Georgia statesmen. It is a brilliant 
interpretation, based upon impressions 
received with the vividness of adoring 
youth, and written out with the restraint 
and judgment of a mature mind. Toombs, 
he thinks, represented at this time not 
the best, but the dominant spirit of the 
South, while Stephens stood for diplo- 
macy, patience and conservatism. The 
greater part of the book is consumed in 
contrasting these two characters, and the 
issues for which they stood. This is not 
fiction, but it is none the less interesting 
on that account. He has made a de- 
liberate effort, indeed, to dogmatize the 
Southern mind of that period in action 
as well as in speech. He is concerned, 
therefore, more with the individual than 
with the great questions. Even the de- 
scription of battle scenes is limited to 
character sketches of men in the ranks, 
or the short sighted view they had of the 
field. 
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Mr. Watson has pinned in a hero and 
heroine, but they are like the daguerreo- 
types we have laid away in black cases 
with other war relics of a young soldier 
and a demure maiden with the hair 
drawn over her ears. They do not live, 
and one feels that the author had not 
the heart to make them live again. There 
is something sad and personal back of 
his reserve. 

Mr. Watson’s literary style is not al- 
ways good, is often too insolently local 
in phrasing, but it is always graphic and 
honest. 

ed 


Doctor Luke of the Labrador. By Norman 
Duncan. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.50. 

If classic purity of style, strength of 
action and the harmonious flow of an 
interest that never lags signify anything, 
then Mr. Duncan’s work deserves to rank 
as one of the truly fine literary produc- 
tions of the year. Hitherto Mr. Duncan 
has confined himself to short stories, 
which have evoked and merited wide- 
spread recognition. The brilliant de- 
scriptive powers shown in them—inher- 
ent, unobtrusive and not forced bril- 
liancy—the penetration and the fidelity 
with which he portrayed the character 
and life of his subjects and the singular 
charm of his style, all combined to mark 
him as a writer of uncommon powers. 
Altho in some of his stories. of life on 
the Newfoundland coast it might have 
been objected that Mr. Duncan’s por- 
trayal of the terrific sternness of the life 
of the fisher-folk was not sufficiently re- 
lieved by contrasts, yet those stories were 
so true and powerful that it must have 
been a captious critic who would have 
found fault with them. A similar ob- 
jection could not be brought against 
Doctor Luke of the Labrador. With his 
keen faculty for seizing the essentials 
and dismissing the superfluous, Mr. Dun- 
can has brought us face to face not only 
with the rigors and romance of life on 
the Labrador coast, but with its humor 
as well—and a varying humor it is, now 
droll and again grim, but always an ac- 
curate depiction. Doctor Luke is a 
philanthropist, who, putting aside an 
early career of dissipation, devotes his 
life.to relieving distress on the bleak 
coasts of Labrador, and about him cen- 
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ters a romance full of interest and 


charm. 
& 


Wanted: A Cook. By Alan Dale. 
olis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 
The perennially interesting subject of 
cooks and cooking has been dished up on 
our table many times. Perhaps the most 
feeling, altho somewhat farcical, present- 
ment of the vexed problem is the latest 
by Alan Dale. Two Babes in the Woods 
in this wilderness of flats make such a 
pathetic attempt to have a “ real home,” 
which comes to grief through a suc- 
cession of disasters in the shape of in- 
competent or dishonest or impossible 
cooks. The mistress of the tiny “ flat” 
knows many things, but not how to cook; 
her experiences are enough to have 
turned her pretty hair gray, and one 
wonders if there is for her and women 
like her any other solution than the 
“ apartment hotel,” which is the only one 
the book offers. It is easy to bear other 
people’s afflictions, and those of the 
Archibald Fairfax family are so amus- 
ingly told that the reader can bear them 
with a grin. And yet he pities the pair, 
so pathetically young and full of en- 
thusiastic illusions, which the cooks make 
it their business to destroy. We watch 
their dainty belongings driven away in 
the van which takes them to the storage 
warehorse with hearts nearly as sad as 
their own when they say: “ Homes die so 
quickly in New York.” 
& 

The Italian Poets Since Dante. By William 
Everett. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 

It is unfortunate that a book so full 
of information as Dr. Everett’s /talian 
Poets Since Dante—and withal one 
which bears the unmistakable stamp of 
the author’s scholarship—should pro- 
duce such a feeling of irritation in the 
reader. It is probably due to the lack of 
a judicial spirit in the author and to a 
misplaced self-confidence which allowed 
him to convert his class lectures into book 
form without revision. He does admit 
that his style may be somewhat too 
rhetorical, and when one reads, in cold 
print, that “In the days of frivolous 
heathenism Raphael saw the Virgin's 
smile,” one is inclined toagree withhIm. A 
little excess of rhetoric, however, is easily 
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forgiven, but not a carelessness in the use 
of language which is often slovenly and 
sometimes ungrammatical. How can one 
excuse, for example, such a phrase as 
“it is notable to notice,” or 
such a slip in Italian form as “ Marie de’ 
Médicis’.” The most vexatious quality 
of the book, however, is due to Dr. 
Everett’s scorn of all methods and opin- 
ions save his own. We admit that his 
views are sometimes refreshingly inde- 
pendent, as when he sneers at Words- 
worth and all of the “ Nature. poets,” 
derides Browning and loathes Walt 
Whitman and his kind. But his egoism, 
which is piquant when it wanders away 
from his subject, is disastrous when he 
attempts a serious comparison of the 
Italian poets. He begins his work by 
an analysis of Petrarch, who, on the 
whole, seems to irritate Dr. Everett. For 
while he admires his odes extravangantly 
he finds the sonnets poor. At their best 
but elegant, they are often only pretty 
and sometimes mean, he says. The 
sonnets of Vittoria Colonna are more to 
his mind. He considers them more 


vigorous and masculine and “ free from 
the lackadaisical air to which Petrarch is 
too prone.” Alfieri is the poet he seems 
most in sympathy with. He praises Leo- 
pardi, but does not grasp his complex 


character. Boiardo he dismisses with 
scant notice, altogether failing to appre- 
cite the lyrical beauty of his canzoniere 
or the springlike quality of the Orlando- 
Innamorato, which places it in the same 
rank with the paintings of Botticelli. To 
him Boiardo is but the gatherer of mate- 
rial for Ariosto. Dr. Everett’s short 
biographies of the poets are generally in- 
teresting and clever. His criticisms are 
erratic, but the copious extracts from 
Italian poetry with which he illustrates 
them are very valuable to the general 
reader. 
& 


The Abbess of Vlaye. 
man. New York: 
Co. $1.50. 


Those who have read Mr. Weyman’s 
stories will not need to have this last one 
recommended, and those who have not 
can get little idea of the fine coloring, the 
vallant portraiture of gallant Frenchmen 
and the old-fashioned charm of this new 
book from a short review. He has Du- 
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By Stanley J. Wey- 
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mas’s dramatic instinct for choosing 
those details and dispositions in French 
life and character which excite the ad- 
miration and thrill the mind with inter- 
est. What he writes is bravely savage, 
but it is never morbid or neurotic, as is 
the case with most modern novels of 
French life. ae 


Japanese Life in Town and Country. By 
George William Knox. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20. 

In this readable volume Dr. Knox has 
succeeded in compressing into small 
space a great deal of interesting matter 
about Japan. His long experience as 
a missionary in that country has given 
him a large fund of experience from 
which to draw, his ability as a scholar 
has opened to him doors that remain 
closed to many resident foreigners, and 
his broad sympathy as a man and a 
gentleman with all things human have 
given to him the power of understanding 
what his eyes have seen and his ears 
heard. After an introductory chapter 
on The Point of View, notable for its 
liberal-minded common sense, Dr. Knox 
reviews briefly, but clearly and interest- 
ingly, the history of Japan from the 
traditionary period down to the present 
time. Chapters VI and VII are taken up 
with Buddhism and Confucianism ; Chap- 
ter VIII, which some readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT may remember as having 
been first published in these columns, 
gives an account of the efforts made in 
the eighteenth century to spread Con- 
fucianism by popular preaching and 
quotes at length from one of the curious 
Confucian sermons. So important in 
Dr. Knox’s mind is the influence of the 
samurai and his philosophy upon the 
Japanese of to-day that he devotes three 
chapters to this subject. The quotations 
from the autobiography of Arai Ha- 
kuseki in Chapter X are as informing as 
anything that has lately come to us about 
feudal Japan. Arai, who during many 
years of his life was the power behind 
the throne of the sixth and seventh 
Tokugawa Shoguns, a very Puritan in 
his ideals of righteousness and responsi- 
bility, has given in his private diary a 
picture of his stern samurai father and 
of the life of his age that is like a photo- 
graph for clearness and detail. Dr. Knox 
has done us and Japan a service in intro- 
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ducing us to so fine an example of Japan’s 
noblest type of gentleman. 


- 


Samantha at the St. Louis Exposition. By 
Josiah Allen’s Wife (Marietta Holley). 
New York: G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

It has often been observed that women 
who have reached a certain age cease to 
grow older. The most remarkable in- 
stance of this on record is Josiah Allen’s 

Wife, who is not a day older than she 

was 30 years ago. From the Centennial 

to the St. Louis Exposition she has re- 
ported each successive world’s fair to 
the delight of her numerous and constant 
admirers. Feminine frailty and mascu- 


line arrogance and the sexual inequalities 
of social customs aad the laws continue 
to furnish material for her satire and 
weakly witty garrulity, which has flowed 
or so unchangingly ‘out of the pages of 
Magazine 


Peterson’s down to. the 


present. 
a 


Literary Notes 


TuHose who are suddenly called upon—as 
most of us are at some time—to address 
some of the numerous secret societies, will find 
help in the addresses and historical notes gath- 
ered in “Fraternal and Benevolent Thoughts 
for the Occasion,” published by E. B. Treat 
& Co., New York ($2.00). 

....“A Directory of Institutions and Socie- 
ties Dealing with Tuberculosis ” has been com- 
piled by Lilian Brandt and published by the 
Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
of the Charity Organization Society of the 
City of New York. It gives particulars of 
sanatoriums, camps and hospitals for the treat- 
ment of consumption. 

....‘ The one revival of religion which our 
country knew and greatened with last winter 
centered in the Metropolitan Opera House of 
New York.” In these words the Rev. R. 
Heber Newton gives his opinion of the re- 
ligious value of Wagner’s Parsifal. His inter- 
pretation of this “stage-consecrating drama” 
has been published by the Upland Farms Al- 
liance, Oscawana-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

...-The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, publishers of “ The Philippine Is- 
lands: 1493-1898,” which is being compiled and 
edited by Emma Helen Blair and James Alex- 
ander Robertson, announce that Volume 
XXXII, and possibly a portion of Volume 
XXXIII, of that series will contain the orig- 
inal Pigafetta relation of the Magellan expedi- 
tion, with a page-for-page English translation 
of the same. The Italian text is copied from 
the original manuscript in the Bibliotheca Am- 
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brosiana, Milan, Italy, which is undoubtedly 
the oldest Pigafetta manuscript in existence. 


Pebbles 


Ir is reported that “The Simple Life” is 
being sold in Philadelphia under the title of 
“The Pace That Kills.”—Life. 


....50me Senators were laughing in the 
cloak room the other day over a good story 
just told by Senator Spooner. In the midst 
of the laughter Mr. Allison said: “Say, 
Spooner, is that one of Depew’s stories?” 
“No, not yet,” was the quick response from 
the Wisconsin man. And the Senators laughed 
again.—Congressional Record. 


A TRAGEDY IN ONE ACT. 

Scene, New Haven. 

First Recitation of Philosophy C 36. 
DraMATIS PERSONZ. 

Proressor SAVANT 

Mr. RINGER, 

-_ — \ Academic Department. 

Mr. Knowatt, B. A. ?} 

Mr. GrinvEM, M. U. D., ) 


Students Discovered in Seats. 


Mr. RINGER (to Mr. Gutcourse) : “ You tak- 
ing this snap, too?” 

Mr. Gutcourse: “ Sure. 
take the money.” 

Mr. Ftunxker: “One hour to count as two, 
and a major in Philosophy!” 

Mr. Knowatt (to Mr. Grindem): “ Your 
theory of the ontological postulates omits the 
omnipresent hypothesis—” 

Proressor SAVANT (entering) : “I trust that 
we are all gathered together about this shrine 
as a collection of rational minds. Each Ego 
must perceive the deontology of his own be- 
ing and govern his mental activity accord- 
ingly.” 

Mr. FLunKER (sotto voce to Mr. Ringer): 
“Got a cigaret?” 

ProFressor SAVANT (continuing): “In sim- 
ple terms our study will be a psycho-physical 
discussion of the metaphysical Somewhat. I 
shall ask Mr. Ringer to read Professor 
Windy’s treatise on ‘The Nonentity of Which,’ 
and speak for twenty minutes in regard to it 
at our next meeting. You will find this work 
very interesting, Mr. Ringer, tho somewhat 
abridged, for the subject is here treated in less 
than four thousand pages. However, it is 
‘well worth our notice as an introduction to the 
course.” 

Mr. RINGER (supported by Mr. Gutcourse, 
in faint whisper): “ Whisky!” 

Proressor SAvANT: “ Good afternoon, gen- 
tlemen.” 

(A dead march. Exeunt, bearing off bodies). 
—Yale Record. 


Post-grads. 


It’s a shame to 
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Is It Revolution ? 


Has 1848 come again? Or is it the 
bloodier French Revolution that is visit- 
ing Russia after a weary, waiting cen- 
tury of tyranny? Is this a sudden burst 
of empty fury, like the draft riot in our 
Civil War; or is it the uprising of the 
people to secure constitutional rights, as 
in Prussia, or even a republic, as in 
France? A very few days will tell. 

The wonder of this outbreak is its un- 
armed resistlessness. The people de- 
clared that they would go with bare out- 
stretched hands to their Little Father 
the Czar, and demand their rights, not of 
wages only, but of self-government. 
What intolerable audacity, that common 
people should claim any rights of self- 
government! What unparalleled te- 
merity, that they should face bayonet and 
cannon with empty hands, and declare 
that they can die, but they will be heard! 
Is ancient force to be met with anything 
but force? or has Tolstoy’s impracticable 
idealism proved itself wiser than all the 
gray wisdom of statesmen and soldiers? 
Again we say, a few days will tell. 
Driven back, rejected, slaughtered, Tol- 
stoy may be exchanged for Mirabeau. 

The Russian mob have found a leader, 
a young priest, one Father Agathon— 
which means The Good, shortened to 
Gafon or Gopon. He would appear to 
be a thorough disciple of Tolstoy. His 
crusade is religious, and it is, at first, non- 
resisting and resistless. It has captured, 
at least for a day, the best guarded city 
and throne save one in the world. But 
it has the will of all the people behind it, 
and is likely yet to find the sympathy and 
consent of the soldiers. When the army 
will not fight, the people can have their 
vay. When the favorite regimental 
guard can belch canister from its guns 
it the Czar’s pavilion on a holiday, what 
an be expected of common soldiers? 
Then a priest with a crucifix can lead a 
letermined but unarmed crowd against 

‘cc of soldiers and parks of artillery 
oward the palace of an Emperor, till 
ndred and thousands fall. 


Of the full result of this outbreak it is 
of no use to prophesy ; but to-day, in the 
very flush and beginning of it we can be 
sure that it will have very important and 
tragic results. It may be suppressed, or 
it may be a revolution; but it will leave 
the Russian Government other than it 
found it. Out of this will at least come a 
form of constitutional government. The 
tyrannous ducal circle have had a lesson 
they cannot forget. The despised people 
have shown princes and Czar their might. 
Somehow they will be obeyed. The 
provinces are with the St. Petersburg 
populace; the Zemstvos say the same 
word, demand the same reforms. It is 
not merely the canaille, but also the land- 
owners; the manufacturers, the men of 
substance; the journalists, authors and 
university men, men of quality, that re- 
quest and demand the same reforms. The 
hour has struck for Russia. The people 
have found their voice. They will have 
self-government; and they will have 
peace. The war with Japan must stop. 
Why should men fight for anything but 
liberty? And even for liberty we are ask- 
ing if they need to fight. It begins to look 
as if belated Russia, ignorant, supersti- 
tious, poverty-stricken, land of knouts, 
vodka and ikons, might have a lesson 
in Christianity to teach the world. What 
meant it that out of the mind of the Czar 
should have come the inspiration which 
arbitrates the quarrels of nations? What 
means it that out of the most terrible 
war of history, when science has most 
successfully made slaughter complete, the 
knell of war has sounded and the beaten 
people demand not revenge but peace? 
What wild hopes of humanity were 
stirred by the Mush of the French Revo- 
lution, 

“When faith was pledged to new-born Lib- 
erty!” 
Tt paled and failed for a while, but not 
for long, as time counts with nations. 
How fervid was the fresh patriotism of 
the heroes of 1848 and 1849, of the 
youths—some are still with us—who 
drove the king out of Berlin, and who 
213 
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almost gained freedom for Hungary. 
Kossuth fled; our country was the ref- 
uge of Schurz and Sigel; but Hungary 
is now free, and Prussia and Germany 
are ruled by Landtag and Reichstag. 
The knell tolls not too soon in 1905 over 
the grave of Russian despotism. 


a 
The Metropolitan Museum 


A FEw weeks ago we announced the 
election of Mr. Morgan as President of 
the Metropolitan Museum, in succession 
to Mr. Rhinelander. We now note an- 
other election of similar importance, that 
of Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, as Direct- 
or, in succession to General di Cesnola. 

Mr. Clarke, or Dr. Clarke—for we 
suppose that he will take American citi- 
zenship and drop his unnecessary titular 
prefix, and will also have little use for 
his suffix, “ C. I. E.,” which means Com- 
panion of the order of the Indian Em- 
pire—is the most accomplished and com- 
petent Director of a Museum now living. 
He comes from the head of the South 
Kensington Museum, of which, after va- 
rious steps of advancement since 1869. 
he was made Assistant Art Director in 
1891, and three years ago Director on 
the death of Sir Philip Owen. He started 
from no titled or wealthy parentage, was 
a student and honor graduate of the Na- 
tional Art Training School of England, 
studied for a while in France, devoted 
himself especially to architecture, and did 
much work in that department for the 
Museum and for the Government abroad, 
having been sent to Egypt and Persia, 
and later visiting Russia, Greece, Tur- 


key, Syria, Spain, Italy and Germany to ° 


make purchases for the Museum. In 
1880 he was attached to the Indian de- 
partment of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, and was three years in India mak- 
ing purchases of works of art, and on his 
return in 1883 was made keeper of that 
department. He was architect to the 
India and Chinese Art Exhibition of 
1885, and of the Colonial and Indian Ex-, 
hibition of 1886; also of the British In- 
dia Section of the Paris Exhibition of 
1889. He is 58 years old, the author of 
many papers on art and archeology, and 
is universally recognized as the best au- 
thority living on Oriental rugs and tex- 
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tiles. Further, he is an approachable, 
genial gentleman, and is not credited with 
that hauteur which has been sometimes 
charged against officials of the British 
Museum. 

We may be sure that Sir C. Purdon 
Clarke would not have left the director- 
ship of the magnificent South Kensing- 
ton Museum, the greatest of its kind in 
the world, if he had not believed that he 
could, with the backing we shall give 
him, make an even greater monument 
here in New York. There is no limit to 
what we may expect for it. No Museum 
in the world will be so well equipped 
with the means for its support and 
growth. The city stands behind it, to 
provide all necessary buildings and all 
expenses of management. To the trus- 
tees is left the responsibility for secur- 
ing collections. They have been wonder- 
fully generous in the past. We recall the 
day of small things, when all the collec- 
tions were displayed well enough in a 
dwelling house on Fourteenth Street. 
Then the city gave it room and a build- 
ing in Central Park, and Mr. Johnston, 
Mr. Marquand and Mr. Rhinelander 
were the successive generous Presidents, 
while General di Cesnola was the able 
Director. There was a multitude of gifts 
and some purchases. Then came the as- 
tonishing Rogers bequest of seven mil- 
lion dollars as an endowment, the be- 
ginning of larger purchases. Now with 
such a new President as J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, the best man for the place in the 
country, a man of wide learning, extraor- 
dinary executive powers, and great 
wealth,.probably the most generous col- 
lector in the country, and with such a no- 
ble body of trustees and lovers of art as 
are found in this city, there is, we say, 
no limit to the growth which the new Di- 
rector may expect to see under his rule. 
The choicest treasures of private collec- 
tions will fall to this our Metropolitan 
Museum. Men will be proud to connect 
their names with their gifts. 

We admire the enterprise of the Presi- 
dent and trustees in daring to call the 
best man in the world to be at the head 
of their Museum. But they will need 
more men of the choicest ability. There 
are departments that have no curator, a 
dozen such. For example, there is no 
stholar in Egyptology, or Assyriology, 
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Chinese, or Japanese, or Indian 
rt, none in Greek art, in numismat- 
ics, where the British Museum and 
the South Kensington Museum (for ours 
takes the place of the two) have two 
or three each. Sir C. Purdon Clarke 
cannot know and do everything—he must 
have the best men in this country or in 
Europe as his assistants. And the men- 
tion of such needs in the staff will sug- 
gest very large gaps in the departments 
of the Museum itself; gaps which the 
new Director will see and will need grad- 
ually to fill. 

But one other point of the greatest im- 
portance we must not forget: South Ken- 
sington is a famous school of applied art 
for Great Britain. The new Director 
will magnify this field of service. He 
will make the Museum the instructor of 
the people. Such a Museum can be made 
financially profitable by the influence it 
will exert in teaching the canons of good 
taste to our artisans. Beauty is profit- 
able, like godliness, for this world, if not 
for the next. It pays to build up such a 
Museum. 

We then welcome both J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Sir C. Purdon Clarke to the 
creat task they have in hand. They can 
lo it. The British Museum, the South 
Kensington Museum and the Victoria 
\lbert Museums have the Government 
f Great Britain to support them; our 
Metropolitan and Natural History Mu- 
seums have for their support one city 
and the gifts of private men; but these 
men and this city will not fear to match 
their generosity with the noble support 
the British Treasury will continue to give 
to its famous museums. 


Js 
Felix Adler on Divorce 


Wuy has the press been so timid in its 
editorial comment upon Dr. Felix Ad- 


ler’s discussion of divorce? A distin- 
guished teacher of ethics, whose Sunday 
discourses are listened to by a large and 
respectful audience, and whose printed 
utterances are accepted by thousands of 
intelligent readers as morally authorita- 
tive, declares against divorce for any 
cause, and the organs of public opinion 
remain silent. One New York daily 
newspaper mustered courage to remark 
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that it doubted whether public opinion in 
America would back up Dr. Adler in so 
extreme a position. We trust that the 
editor is not enduring sleepless nights on 
account of his temerity. 

Perhaps it is because Dr. Adler is an 
eminent man and a good man, whose 
life-long devotion to social and civil bet- 
terment has earned for him the grati- 
tude of his fellow men, that those who 
sometimes have to differ from him in 
opinion hesitate to speak out. Such 
silence is inexcusable. It is precisely be- 
cause Dr. Adler is an eminent man and 
a good man that he should be called to 
book when he delivers himself of advice 
that is bound to do harm. Dr. Adler got 
on the wrong side of the moral fence on 
tke Philippines question, and he has 
taken himself to the wrong side of the 
moral fence on the divorce question, and 
we think that the fallacies of his social 
philosophizing should be exposed. 

Dr. Adler is a good representative of 
a class of thinkers who, in the realm of 
morals, correspond to the inventors of 
perpetual motion in the realm of me- 
chanics. They carry Professor James’s 
whimsical doctrine of “the will to 
believe ” into sober, dead earnest. They 
never stop to ask whether there are 
any causes at work likely to bring 
about the state of things that they clamor 
for, or to ask whether, if certain forces 
were set in operation, consequences that 
they would deplore are likely to come 
about. . 

Let us ask, then, what consequences 
would probably follow if the opponents 
of divorce for any cause and the op- 
ponents of the remarriage of divorced 
persons should succeed in extending the 
South Carolina law to the entire United 
States. 

Divorces are not affected in the United 
States in the old Jewish and Roman way 
as a private transaction at the will or 
whim of a dissatisfied husband. They 
are granted by courts of justice, presided 
over by judges who, in the main, are men 
of intelligence and uprightness. They are 
granted for causes, chief among which 
are adultery, cruelty and desertion. To 
say that divorce shall not be granted in 
any case is to say that a woman whose 
husband keeps a mistress or frequents 
houses of prostitution, or who beats her 
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or threatens her life, or who deserts her, 
perhaps in poverty and with children to 
care for, must nevertheless remain legally 
tied to him for life. It is to say that a 
husband similarly wronged must remain 
legally bound for life to an offending 
wife. 

Suppose now that this were the legal 
status of the unhappily married couple 
in the United States, would everything 
else remain unckanged? Only the man 
absolutely and inexcusably ignorant of 
the processes of moral and social causa- 
tion can assert anything so preposterous 
The statistician is the only ‘expert com- 
petent to express an opinion on the state 
of facts that would arise under the con- 
ditions supposed. The analysis that the 
statistician would make would run some- 
thing like this: 

Assume one million men and women 
with just cause for divorce, dut without le- 
galrecourse. Of thatone million persons a 
certain number are morally unscrupulous. 
They, without hesitation or shame, will 
resort to adultery. Another certain num- 
ber are nervously unstrung and have a 
Among 
Another 


tendency toward melancholia. 
these the suicide rate will rise. 
certain number have been born with a 
congenital tendency toward insanity, and 
the insanity rate, like the suicide rate, 


will rise. Yet another certain number 
are brutal creatures with murderous in- 
stincts, and the number of wife murders 
and murders of husbands will be larger 
than formerly. Yet another number is 
made up of commonplace, selfish, un- 
imaginative beings, who will take the line 
of least resistance and simply desert 
their consorts. Going to places where 
they are quite unknown they will con- 
tract bigamous marriages. Finally, a 
remnant, a little more courageous than 
the rest, will openly live with other mates 
without the formality of marriage, pre- 
cisely as the working classes of East 
London, as described by Charles Booth 
in his “ Life and Labor of the People,” 
are living in large numbers to-day. 
These various classes together will make 
up that part of the million unhappily 
mated persons under consideration that 
cannot endure the existence to which the 
law condemns them. Another part will 
go on trying to make the best of things 
in a more or less uncomplaining 
wretchedness. 
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Now this analysis is not a figment of 
the imagination. It is a piece of cold, 
relentless fact. Consequently, when a 
distinguished moral teacher, whether he 
be a bishop or a prophet of ethical cul- 
ture, declares to the world that he does 
not approve of divorce for any cause, or 
that he would not permit a divorced per- 
scn to remarry, what he really does de- 
clare to his fellow men is, to put the thing 
- the most brutally truthful way, simply 
this: 

“T have come to the conclusion that 
the world is suffering from an evil that is 
so much worse than any other form of 
sin or crime that we ought to be willing 
to pay any price to diminish it. Divorce is 
an evil worse than fornication and adul- 
tery; worse than insanity or suicide; 
worse even than wife murder. All of 
these are wrong and wicked things, to be 
sure, but let us endure them rather than 
tolerate divorce. On the whole, I advo- 
cate an increase of adultery, insanity and 
murder, to the end that our homes may 
be sanctified and the moral life of the na- 
tion be lifted to a higher plane.” 

We do not for a moment believe 
that either Dr. Felix Adler .or any 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is prepared to stand for so 
revolting a conclusion. We take. the 
charitable view of their utterances. 
They think that they and mankind can 
accomplish something which the cold- 
blooded scientific man knows that they 
cannot accomplish. 


s 
The Bridling of a Bride 


WomMEN in all ages and of all ages 
have been fond of the confessional. 
Formerly they used to pour their woes 
into the ear of the priest on the other side 
of the screen; nowadays they are apt to 
unbosom themselves to the invisible pub- 
lic through the press. This newer 
method has the advantage over the old 
that tho the public cannot grant absolu- 
tion, yet it can often benefit by the revela- 
tion, while the priest usually could not. 
Such an exposé of the psychology of a 
bride as we print on another page is, we 
believe, of great value, tho it contains 
more of warning than example. We have 
here a household like one of those ob- 
servational beehives with one side of 
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glass arranged for convenience of study 
of the habits of bees. 

Altho as a self-revelation it is proba- 
bly veracious, it is not to be supposed 
that the status of the home thus opened 
for our inspection is as bad as it is repre- 
sented, for Henry’s wife takes too much 
pride in her deceitfulness not to exercise 
it upon her readers as well as her hus- 
band. The experimental hives we are 
reminded of have two glass panes on op- 
posite sides, but tho we regret we have 
not Henry’s story as a companion piece, 
we can easily imagine what it would be. 
He has found that her duplicity, however 
theoretically reprehensible, is _ really 
harmless and even mildly amusing, so he 
permits her to play the réle of managing 
wife to her heart’s content and consents 
to be wheedled out .of or into what he 
is from the first quite willing to grant or 
to do. Whenever she wants him to play 
“Blind Man” he dutifully lets her bind 
her handkerchief over his eyes and pre- 
tends that he cannot see through its 
silken texture. No doubt he would have 


been quite justified in ‘acting on what 


must have been his first impulse, to cast 
her from his arms with some violence 
when he first discovered her Delilah na- 
trre, when he found her display of affec- 
tion was for the purpose of inducing him 
to tell a lie and make false confession of 
repentance for his conduct, but it is for- 
tunate he did not, and he deserves the 
highest praise for his tact, forbearance 
and presence of mind in this crisis. 
When a man first discovers that his wife 
is not free from the feminine vice of du- 
plicity he is apt to attempt to cure her of 
it, just as wives usually attempt to cure 
their husbands of the tobacco habit—and 
with about the same chances of success. 
If he does not put drugs in her coffee to 
effect an involuntary cure it is doubtless 
because none are advertised for that pur- 
A man does not usually like to be 
ceived and wheedled, but he may find it 
best to consent to it to keet peace in the 
family. Finally he comes to endure the 
aroma of deception about his wife, as she 
the scent of tobacco about him, both of 
them even to accept it as an essential part 
of a loved personality. 

‘Tenry’s wife points out with remark- 
able clearness the origin of the whole 
difficulty. It is in the false conception of 
the marriage relation implied in the word 
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ceremonies, altho ‘t is either a lie or a 
curse. Every bridegroom should insist 
upon it that this word is left out of the 
matrimonal vows, because it implies a 
false and impossible relationship. When 
it was put into the service it had a mean- 
ing, for the husband was then authorized 
to use “a stick no thicker than his 
thumb ” to enforce it. Now the law has 
deprived him of his power, but the clergy 
still endow him with authority. He re- 
tains his scepter, but he has lost his stick. 

The wife, on the other hand, has the 
use of her old-time weapons of defense 
against tyranny, the slave weapons of 
trickery, deceit, humbleness and coaxing, 
and is trained in their use and in a tradi- 
tional distrust and fear of man by all 
her antiquated female relatives. Conse- 
quently the first attempt at enforcing the 
obedience to which she has pledged her- 
self rouses her antagon:-m as the Stamp 
Act aroused the American Colonies. 

This is why the bride bridles. This 
is why the halo about the honeymoon is 
so often prophetic of a storm. With such 
a strained condition of the atmosphere 
the slightest jar will precipitate the tem- 
pest. The case of Henry's wife is not 
exceptional. Most of the small tragedies 
of life and not a few of the great ones 
originate in disputes over shams. Bring- 
ing two bodies into close contact always 
results in friction and consequently in 
the generation of some heat, but the dif- 
ficulty experienced by newly married 
couples in bringing two diverse indi- 
vidualities into conformity is necessarily 
increased by the antiquated conception of 
the marriage partnership which still 
lingers in some parts of e country. 

To distinguish betwee: conformity 
and subjection, to maintain the proper 
balance between self-assertion and self- 
sacrifice, these are the continuous prob- 
lems of married life. The temptation to 
invade the province of another’s indi- 
viduality is common to both men and 
women and must sometimes be resisted. 
The wife has still need to defend herself 
a; ainst masculine tyranny, and the hus- 
band has no less reason to watch for en- 
croachments un the sacred circle of his 
personality. There are yet usbands who 
boast of ruling their wives, and wives 
who teach their daughters the fine art of 
managing husbands. The conception of 
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equal rights between man and man has 
become accepted only recently and in a 
few countries. The conception of equal 
rights between man and woman is still 
more recent and still less diffused. We 
are only beginning to realize what Her- 
bert Spencer in 1844 stated so clearly in 
the following words which we quote 
from his autobiography. They apply as 
well to the managing wife as to the ty- 
rannical husband: 


“The present relationship existing between 
husband and wife, where one claims a com- 
mand over the actions of the other, is nothing 
more than a remnant of the old leaven of slav- 
ery. It is necessarily destructive of refined 
love; for how can a man continue to regard 
as his type of the ideal a being whom he has, 
by denying an equality of privilege with him- 
self, degraded to something below himself? 
To me the exercise of command on the part 
of a husband seems utterly repugnant to gen- 
uine love, and I feel sure that a man of gener- 
ous feeling has too much sympathy with the 
dignity of his wife to think of dictating to her, 
and that no woman of truly noble mind will 
submit to be dictated to.” 


J 


The Remarkable Case of Justice 
Hooker 


Is swindling the Government, by 
acts that constitute an indictable of- 
fense, a disqualification, for service on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York? A majority of the 
members present at the recent annual 
meeting of the State Bar Association, 
to their shame be it said, voted that it 
was not. The swindling in question, 
proof of which (in the plain statement 
of their own committee) they had ac- 
cepted, they declared to be merely 
“ political matters in no way connected 
with the judicial office or judicial func- 
tions ” of the man accused. Therefore 
they voted that these political matters 
could with propriety be ignored. 

Many years have passed since the 
bench and the bar of New York were 
confronted with so great a scandal as 
this one relating to Justice Warren B. 
Hooker. The facts were first given to 
the public in the Bristow report about 
the postal frauds. That was in Octo- 
ber, 1903. Mr. Hooker had then been 
on the bench for nearly five years. A 
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resident of Fredonia, in the western 
end of the State, he had represented 
his district in Congress for about eight 
years prior to November Ioth, 1808. 
On that date he was appointed a Justice 
of the Supreme Court, and in 1899 he 
was elected to the same office for a term 
of fourteen years. The charges pub- 
lished in the Bristow report were laid 
before the State Bar Association by the 
Bar Association of Justice Hooker’s 
county. They were referred to a com- 
mittee of 23 members, which, after 
months of inquiry, reported findings of 
fact, unanimously approved, with a rec- 
ommendation from the investigators 
that a further examination be made by 
the Legislature, presumably with a 
view to impeachment. 

These findings of fact, confirming the 
Bristow charges and adding to them, 
were accepted without objection by the 
association before its remarkable at- 
tempt to save the defendant from just 
punishment. They do not need to be 
explained or to be supported by argu- 
ment. Nearly all of the offenses to 
which they relate were committed after 
Mr. Hooker had taken his seat on the 
bench. The beginnings of some of 
them dated back to his Congressional 
service, when he exercised influence at 
the local post offices and was on quite 
friendly terms with Beavers, of the 
Post Office Department, since indicted 
for conspiracy and fraud, and now 
awaiting trial. In the committee’s 
statement (as also in the Bristow re- 
port) the charges are set forth with 
careful regard for the details. Some of 
them are as follows: 

Frank P. Ball, a ticket-broker in Fre- 
donia, owed Mrs. Warren B. Hooker 
$3,085 borrowed money. At the re- 
quest of Congressman Hooker, her 
husband, and without any request from 
the post master, Ball was appointed at 
Washington a laborer in the Fredonia 
office at $600 a year. No laborer was 
needed there, and he never rendered 
any service whatever. After Mr. 
Hooker became a Justice he had Ball’s 
position changed to that of a clerk. 
Ball drew his salary until he had re- 
ceived $2,532, all of which was paid to 
satisfy his debt to Mrs. Hooker. Jus- 
tice Hooker had him appointed in or- 
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der that he might do this. Such is the 
committee’s conclusion. 

Maurice Hooker, nephew of Justice 
Hooker, 16 years old and attending 
school, was appointed a laborer in the 
Fredonia office by Beavers, at Justice 
Hooker’s request. He drew a salary 
of $400 for a year and a half, rendering 
no service whatever. The Justice had 
been on the bench more than three 
years when Maurice’s name was put on 
the roll. 

John A. Link, a local barber, was 
appointed by the Washington authori- 
ties a laborer in the Dunkirk Post 
Office, at the request of Mr. Hooker, 
who was then a member of Congress. 
His salary was $600. He performed 
no service for it, but continued to ply 
his trade. He drew his pay for a little 
more than five years, or to June 30th, 
1903, receiving $3,100. Not until the 
Bristow report came out was it known 
to the people of Fredonia or Dunkirk 
that Ball, Link or Maurice Hooker had 
ever had any connection with the pos- 
tal service. 

Katherine K. Clark, at the request of 
Justice Hooker, was appointed by 

seavers, in 1899, a stamper in the post 
office at Fort Plain, at $400, in order 
that she might be carried into the classi- 
fied service without examination, and 
then be transferred to the Fredonia 
office. In a letter to Beavers Justice 
Hooker explained his purpose. Miss 
Clark, as he said, was not needed at Fort 
Plain. She never reported there, but in 
due time she was transferred to Fre- 
donia, where her salary was raised to 
$1,000. The committee remarks that 
Justice Hooker “sought to evade the 
civil service laws of the United States.” 

He appears to have sought success- 
fully. 

There is a long finding with respect to 
the lease, for a post office, of a part of a 
building in Dunkirk owned jointly by 
fustice Hooker and Tax Commissioner 
Stearns. Beginning in 1901 the lease 

(ten years) was at the rate of $1,350 a 
ear. A few months later a second lease 
ut $1,500 was executed ; five months af- 
erward a third one, ten years at $2,000, 
was signed. The post office occupied one 
floor of a three-story building which was 
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assessed for taxation at a valuation of 
$5,500. 

These were the offenses to which 
the State Bar Association declined to 
direct the attention of the Legislature, 
and which, by a vote of 94 to 84, it char- 
acterized as “ political matters in no way 
connected with the judicial office or ju- 
dicial functions of Justice Hooker.” 
Virtuously expressing “ disapproval of 
all such political practices,” it decided to 
take “ no further action.” A judge might 
commit highway robbery every night and 
still, under the ruling of the majority at 
this meeting, be qualified to retain his 
place“on the bench. 

If this vote really expressed the views 
of a majority of the New York State Bar 
it would be an alarming one. As it 
stands, it is much to be deplored, but 
there should go with it the explanation 
that the meeting was packed in Justice 
Hooker’s interest, that those who came 
to vote for him were led by his partner 
in the ownership of the Dunkirk build- 
ing, and that the Justice has long enjoyed 
the favor of the leaders of the Repub- 
lican party organization. The meeting 
was held at the State capital, where it 
was not difficult to draw friendly votes 
from the Legislature and the public 
offices. 

Fortunately, this was not the end of the 
Justice Hooker case. The great city has a 
Bar Association whose powerful influence 
has repeatedly been exerted to preserve 

the purity of the bench and to promote 
justice. Many prominent members of 
the metropolitan bar have petitioned for 
a special meeting to discuss these charges 
which the State Association dropped. 
We shall be surprised if the case is not 
brought before the Legislature by agen- 
cies that will command respect. Neither 
the judges nor the people of the State 
can afford to permit these charges to go 
untried, or the accused judicial officer, if 
he be guilty, to escape punishment. The 
expediency and the necessity of keeping 
the bench clean and pure are so manifest 
as to require no argument. To keep it 
pure and above suspicion is the de- 
sire and aim of a vast majority of all 
American lawyers. Those of the State 






of New York should at once repudiate 
the shameful action of the majority in 
the Bar Association’s meeting at Albany. 
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Annexation 


It is now admitted by the leaders of 
the Democratic Party that the question 
of our holding the Philippines is settled. 
Anti-Imperialism is dead. A few people 
who can learn nothing may still whisper 
about it, but their voices are not heard. 
No one can stir up any excitement over 
the matter any more than one can re- 
suscitate the opposition to the annexation 
of Texas. Right or wrong—and we be- 
lieve it right—we hold Guam and Porto 
Rico and the Philippines for good or 
evil—we believe for good. Those who 
opposed it in a national platforrh now 
accept the decision, and try to comfort 
themselves with the pretense that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has gone over to their 
side, and says, what we have always 
said, that the question whether the Philip- 
pines shall be finally independent must be 
settled by the interests and wish of the 
people in the future. Just as Bryan’s 
silver heresy is now rejected by those 
who defended it, so the terror of Im- 
perialism has passed away. 

It is very noticeable that those who 


would have nothing of the Philippines 
were very quiet about Porto Rico. They 
did not much object to our keeping that 


island as the prize of war. But Porto 
Rico practically involves a great deal 
more. Naturally and logically all the 
West India Islands belong together. It 
is not fitting that they should be split 
between over half a dozen different Gov- 
ernments. And it is logical that they 
should all belong to the United States 
of America. This has been seen for a 
hundred years by our statesmen. Jef- 
ferson knew it. The majority of our 
Senate a generation ago voted for the an- 
nexation of Santo Domingo. We have 
tried to purchase the Danish Islands. 
Our acquisition of Panama and our 
ownership of the Canal make it desirable 
and natural that in some peaceful way 
the entire stretch of islands, from Cuba 
to Martinique, should belong to the 
United States. 

The acquisition of the Panama Canal, 
and its strip of territory, with the glad 
consent of all our people, also carries 
its implications. We have the paramount 
influence in the little independent State 
of Panama. This position is not logical ; 


we must look to its implied conclusion, 
which is the annexation of the entire 
territory when its people shall ask it, as 
they certainly will, and that probably 
before long; for Panama will very soon 
be as completely Americanized as is Cali- 
fornia. Then, north of Panama is a group 
of little divided states that will naturally 
gravitate in the same direction, until we 
reach the border of the great nation of 
Mexico. Of Mexico we say nothing, any 
more than we do of Canada, not because 
we do not believe that the whole of North 
America were better included in one 
powerful and beneficent single nation, 
but because toward them, in their strong 
national consciousness and patriotism, 
our attitude should be simply that of 
fraternal regard, rejoicing in their 
growth, but at the same time wishing 
that in their own time and way they 
might desire to join forces under equal 
conditions with their sister republic. To- 
ward the small revolutionary States 
which have no such national conscious- 
ness our attitude should rather be one 
of anticipation and peaceful influence, 
taking advantage of opportunities and 
helping the influences that go for union. 

But let this be always held in mind, 
that we are not seeking subject colonies, 
but, ultimately, equal States of our 
Union. We have no sympathy with the 
sentiment that freedom and government 
are only for our English-speaking, so- 
called Anglo-Saxon people. ‘A man’s 
a man for a’ that,” even if he talks Span- 
ish, We have no _ knowledge of 
“ Dagoes.” We would have Porto Rico 
press her request on the United States to 
be allowed a Territorial government, 
which should continue until its people 
are fitted to become an equal State. Af- 
ter about sixty years we shall give full 
Statehood to Spanish speaking Arizona 
and New Mexico, and it ought not to 
take Porto Rico so long to reach the same 
privilege. So with the other islands and 
with Nicaragua, Costa Rica and other 
Central American States; when they 
come to us of their own free will and 
cordially invited they should.expect and 
be promised ultimate equality with our 
own States. Hawaii is now a self- 
governing Territory, and may expect by 
itself, or with California, to enjoy full 
Statehood; and nothing less should our 
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people desire in time for the Philippines. 
We want no subject races. They are 
dangerous, both for themselves and for 
their rulers. Subjection is perilous in 
Turkey, or Russia, or South Africa, or 
India, or the Philippines. Only liberty is 
safe. There is a terrible danger ahead 
in South Africa, if a new policy is not 
adopted toward the Kaffirs, as they are 
finding in German West Africa. Every 
accession of intelligence increases the 
danger. The thousand American teach- 
ers we send to the Philippines will mean 
rebellion if we do not increase self-gov- 
ernment as fast as intelligence increases. 

The world is moving toward the uni- 
fication of nations. A unification based 
on force is but temporary. Alexander’s 
empire illustrates it; so does the Roman 
Empire; and equally that of Napoleon. 
The only permanent and beneficent uni- 
fication is that which is created by the 
will of free peoples, maintaining equal 
freedom. Magnificent is the prospect of 
the extended imperialism of liberty. 


J 


It had to be done. 
Our Government did 
not wish it, but it 
was necessary. There would have 
been European cruisers threatening 
Santo Domingo and seizing its ports if 
the United States had not taken steps 
to prevent it. It is a new departure 
and it means much and may mean more 
in the future. At present it accepts the 
request of Santo Domingo that the 
United States shall administer its cus- 
toms and pay over to the creditors 55 
per cent. of the receipts, giving over 
the remaining 45 per cent. to the Do- 
minican Government. We assume no 
protectorate, except as this action 
saves the republic from forcible collec- 
tion of its debts, and we take no fur- 
ther part in its internal government. 
We appreciate the delicacy of the task 
we undertake, as it involves a decision, 
by proper courts, of what claims are 
just. We also note that in the state- 
ment put out by our Government the 


Monroe Doctrine 
at Work 


arrangement with Santo Domingo is’ 


spoken of as “a proposed agreement, 
looking to the American control of the 
fiscal affairs.” We therefore gather 
that the sanction of the Senate will be 


asked to this agreement, and we doubt 
not it will be given, altho the time is 
short before it is to go into effect, Feb- 


ruary Ist. 
oF 


The “ Big Stick” is a 
bad term. It seems to 
mean coercion of other 
American republics. But we do not 
want even to seem to coerce them; and 
yet we do not want European nations 
to coerce them into doing their duty 
in the case of difficulties with other na- 
tions and their subjects. We are not 
ready to believe that any of our South- 
ern republics, not even Santo Domin- 
go or Venezuela, is really unwilling to 
meet its international obligations, cer- 
tainly not the former. But there is a 
recourse other than the “ big stick,” 
and that is arbitration. For example, 
there is now a serious danger of com- 
plications with Venezuela. The pay- 
ment to the allied Powers of damages, 
dependent on the thirty per cent. re- 
ceipts from customs revenues at the 
ports of La Guayra and Puerto Cabel- 
lo, having been diverted or having 
fallen off, it will be necessary for Venez- 
uela to agree to a fixed minimum sum 
every year, and then have all claims 
and questions now pending, like the 
asphalt claim, submitted to arbitration 
by The Hague or by other treaties of 
arbitration with the United States and 
other countries. Of course, it will then 
be a question whether Venezuela will 
obey the arbitrators’ awards; but the 
settlement of the rightful amount of 
claims is more than half the difficulty. 
Why, for example, should not it be 
made clear to Venezuela by arbitra- 
tion whether we have any proper 
claims against her as to the asphalt 
difficulty? Arbitration is the master 
key to international difficulties. 


& 
The New Hampshire 


House of Representa- 
tives is the largest 


Arbitration or 
the “Big Stick” 


Race Suicide in 
New Hampshire 


legislative body in the United States. 
Being chosen from a comparatively small 
population, it may be considered there- 
fore as fairly representative of the aver- 
age citizenship of an average New Eng- 
land Commonwealth. The entire Legis- 
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lature of the State, including the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, comprises 418 men. A 
brief list of biographical sketches of these 
men published in the Manchester Union 
furnishes material for interesting ob- 
servations relative to the enduring quali- 
ties of the old New England stock. A 
vast majority of these men are native 
born, more than two-thirds of them being 
descended from a long line of New Eng- 
land ancestors. Of these 418 men the 
State has a right to expect at least 836 
children, being two apiece. The actual 
number, however, is 684, or a little more 
than a child and a half for each man. 
Of the whole number 355 are married, 
275 are fathers, 80 are childless and 63 
are unmarried or widowed. Of the 275 
fathers 94 have one child each, 73 have 
two, 47 have three, 25 have four, 18 have 
five, 6 have six; 5 have seven; 2 have 
eight, 3 have nine, and 2 have ten each. 
Of the fathers of six children or more 
each nearly two-thirds are of foreign 
birth, chiefly French-Canadian. If these 
foreign born representatives therefore 
were eliminated from the list the showing 
would be still less favorable. 
& 


It is not surprising that there 
should be attempts to assassi- 
nate the Czar—that is to be 
expected* and is constantly guarded 
against; but the astonishing thing is the 
spectacular way in which this last attempt 
was made, the presumed aristocratic 
loyalty of the members of the regiment 
in charge of the battery, and the failure 
to hit the mark at so close range. 
Fortunately the poor aim prevents any 
serious political consequences; it is only 
successful assassination that counts. Had 
the Czar been killed there would have 
been a long regency which might have 
created a very acute crisis. That this at- 
tempt should have been made from the 
very closest body guard of the Czar in- 
dicates how widespread is the dissatisfac- 
tion with autocracy. It would seem im- 
possible that the attempt to put a loaded 


Attack on 
the Czar 


case-shell into a gun and then aim it di- , 


rectly at the Czar’s pavilion could have 
been known to but a single person. 
There must be many, even in court cir- 
cles in Russia, who are rendered so des- 
perate that they believe nothing less than 


THE INDEPENDENT 


the murder of the highest officials is a 
cure to absolutism. But so also believed 
the English poet, whose approval of 
tyrannicide cost him the honor of poet 


laureate. 
J 


It has been generally 
supposed that the union 
of denominations must 
follow lines of Church polity, but that 
is now very seriously questioned in 
Canada and Australia, where the 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists are hard at work with 
their committees and hopeful of suc- 
cess. In Canada representatives of 
these Churches from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific met in conference for three 
days, and then appointed five commit- 
tees of the three denominations to con- 
sider Doctrine, Polity, Ministry, Ad- 
ministration and Law, to report later. 
This does not mean that union is set- 
tled, but that it is to be carefully con- 
sidered. If Methodists, Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists can unite, what 
Churches need stay apart? 


a 


We are sorry to learn that the hopeful 
plan for a great Presbyterian university 
in Atlanta is likely to fail by the decision 
of the Tennessee Court of Appeals, which 
does not allow the transfer of the Clarke- 
ville school. Now the Presbyterian 
Seminary at Columbia, S. C., will hesi- 
tate to join its fortunes, as had been ex- 
pected. So things will go on, we fear, 
in the old, divided, slow way. 


& 


THE INDEPENDENT has steadily af- 
firmed the policy of giving as fast as 
possible full citizens’ rights to our colo- 
nies. Accordingly we favor granting 
the request of the Porto Rican House 
that the Foraker law be amended to 
this effect. And we would have Porto 
Rico put soon on a Territorial status, 
like Arizona, looking to ultimate 
Statehood. 


Church Union 
in Canada 


a 


The Pope has forbidden cheering in 
St. Peter’s, but he allows the people 
to give him the Chautauqua salute, 
which now prevails in its place, 





Insurance 


Marine Insurance 


MARINE insurance, according to A. A. 
Raven, President of the Atlantic Mutual 
Marine Insurance Company, of New 
York, in his lecture delivered in the Yale 
Insurance Course, is far more complex 
than is any other system of insurance. It 
also differs essentially from either fire or 
life insurance. The former promises in- 
demnity for loss caused by a single pos- 
sibility, while the latter provides for a 
certain occurrence which may be re- 
garded as inevitable. Marine insurance, 
on the other hand, covers the whole 
range of occurrences within the limit of 
maritime venture. It is the oldest form 
of indemnity, and antedates both fire and 
life insurance. It had its beginning in the 
early days of commercial activity in 
Western Europe. It was crystallized into 
a system when the commerce of the world 
became a unit as respects its usages and 
requirements, when through the devel- 
opment of maritime laws it assumed 
clear and definite shape. Intimations 
regarding it occur from time to time and 
bottomry and respondentia, the former 
denoting a mortgage on the vessel, and 
the latter a loan on the cargo, as now 
understood, originated. The policy used 
in marine insurance is broad in scope, as 
is indicated by the following terminal 
expression: “and all other perils, losses 
and misfortune that have or shall come 
to the hurt, detriment or damage of the 
said goods and merchandise, or any part 
thereof.” Insurance on a vessel for a 
voyage only commences after it is made, 
the vessel being then in port, either load- 
ing or ready to load, and terminates twen- 
ty-four hours after her arrival at the port 
of destination and being moored therein 
in good.safety. Lloyds, originating in a 
London coffee house in 1688, represents 
a most important part of maritime indem- 


nity. 
as 
Bank Burglary Insurance 


THE writing of policies to cover losses 
arising because of bank burglary has be- 
come an important department of insur- 


ance. Such insurance now covers the 
oss of money, bullion, securities, bank 

ites, United States postage and revenue 
stamps (uncanceled), bonds, debentures, 


demand and time drafts, promissory 
notes, checks, express and postal money 
orders, bank money orders and indemnity 
for the expense of repairing safe and 
time-lock in case of a lock-out. The 
most progressive companies writing 
burglary insurance now not only pay for 
losses arising because of burglary, but 
they conduct a relentless pursuit of rob- 
bers, regardless of the cost involved, as 
it is considered by them that it is only 
by such action that the cost of insurance 
can be kept at the present rates and 
criminals put securely behind State 
prison bars, where they belong. The in- 
dustrious burglar is continually harassed 
and discouraged by means of standing 
rewards offered for the arrest of each 
and every man engaged in a burglary 
or even an attempted burglary. Agree- 
ments to this effect are frequently given 
to banks in whose favor policies are 
written. 2 


THE New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the conduct of its business has 
been thrown into intimate and direct con- 
tact with the affairs of states and na- 
tions and has made treaties, so to speak, 
with all leading governments with which 
it has done business. In connection with 
its statement the company has issued a 
neat and very attractive handbook bound 
in leather and lettered in gold. It con- 
tains pictures of many of the business 
buildings used by the company through- 
out the world. 


....1£ a man could be sure of to-mor- 
row there would be no need of life in- 
surance. It is because of the uncertainty 
of life that a life insurance policy is so 
necessary. Many a man who has ac- 
knowledged the desirability of such in- 
surance and who intended to have the 
protection that life insurance alone can 
give, has missed it by procrastination. 
Hardship and privation have been the 
legacies of his dependents, instead of the 
cash they might have had if only the 
bread winner had not delayed too long. 
If a man is going to insure his life he 
will gain nothing by waiting until to- 
morrow, and when he does this he haz- 
ards a total loss of its benefits for his 
loved ones, 
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Financial 


To Promote Export Trade 


In a message sent to the Senate last 
weck the President recommended that 
provision be made for the appointment 
of six special agents, to be called Com- 
mercial Attachés, who shall make a 
study of industrial conditions and mar- 
kets in foreign countries. The employ- 
ment of such agents was suggested by 
Assistant Secretary Loomis, of the 
State Department, and the suggestion 
deserves to be followed by favorable 
action in Congress. It is proposed that 
the six men shall have diplomatic rank, 
and that each shall receive $5,000 a 
year, with traveling expenses. At a 
cost of about $50,000 a year, Mr. 
Loomis’s plan can be thoroughly test- 
ed, and we are confident that the bene- 
ficial effect upon our export trade will 
greatly exceed in value the expenditure 
on account of the agents employed. 
These officers, if provision is made for 
them, will be assigned as follows: One 
to Northern Europe, one to Southern 
Europe, one to Great Britain and her 
dependencies, one to Mexico, Central 
America, the West Indies and South 
America; and one to Asia (with espe- 
cial reference to China and Japan), 
while the sixth will be held in reserve 
for special missions. It is intended 
that they shall be chosen primarily for 
their expert knowledge, and shall at 
the same time be practical men of af- 
fairs. They are to make reports upon 
commerce and manufactures, upon op- 
portunities for the introduction and 
sale of American goods, and generally 
with reference to an expansion of our 
exports. They are also to visit and in- 
spect Consulates, and to suggest, either 
to the Consuls or to the State Depart- 
ment, changes that will improve and 
strengthen the Consular service, which, 
altho notably useful in recent years, 
cannot meet all the demands arising 
from the growth of our manufactures 
and the increasing need of foreign mar- 
kets for our manufactured products. 
Many Consuls have neither time nor 
the facilities for making such compre- 
hensive investigations as the interests 
of our commerce require. Their work 
would be supplemented by that of this 
staff of experts, the members of it be- 
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ing free to go from place to place and 
to make inquiries wherever the needed 
information could best be obtained. 
The President has been very favorably 
impressed by the project, which, he 
says, “promises important and _ far- 
reaching consequences in the judicious 
strengthening of our whole foreign 
service in the interest of trade, and a 
gradual development of the capacities 
in it, but imperfectly available as yet, 
to make it fully adequate to the de- 
mands of our productive energy as a 
nation.” Provision for these agents 
will, we assume, be made at the pres- 
ent session. A fair test of the plan 


will probably show that six such agents 
_are not enough, and that twice as many 
can be profitably employed. 
& 


THE Steel Corporation offers to its 
officers and employees this year 2,500 
shares of preferred stock at $87.50, upon 
the terms of the profit-sharing plan 
adopted two years ago. 


....Jacob L. Phillips was last week 
elected President of the Merchants’ Trust 
Company, of this city. The company has 
a capital and surplus of $1,500,000. 
Frederic P. Davis remains as Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


...-The Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, of which Stuyvesant Fish is 
President and A. G. Hackstaff Secre- 
tary, is to be congratulated on the fact 
that it has just declared its one hun- 
dredth semi-annual cash dividend. 


....Exports and imports for the 
calendar year 1904 and the nine years 
immediately preceding are shown be- 


Exports. 
$1,451,352,745 
1,484,753,083 
1,360,685,933 
1,465,375,860 
1,477,946,113 
1,275,467,971 
1,255,546,266 
1,099,709,045 
1,005,837,241 
824,860,136 
....Dividends and 
nounced: 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fé R’way, Debenture C. 
principal and Coupons payable February 1st, 


City Trust Co., 4 per cent., payable Febru 
ary 1st. 


Imports. 
$1,035,907,370 
995,494,327 
969,316,870 
880,419,910 
829,149,714 
798,967,410 
634,964,448 
742,595,229 
681,579,556 
801,669,347 


coupons afni- 
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An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need Accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, ate intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


330 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Near 33d Street. 


Preparatory to removal to our 
new building a few doors down 
the avenue, we are offering our 
entire stock at greatly reduced 
prices. Thenext few weeks will 
give to careful buyers an un- 
precedented opportunity. The 
most beautiful China, Crystal, 
Bronzes and Ornaments, re- 
cently imported, and which we 
have been obliged to open here 
because the new store was not 
ready for their reception, will 
be sold at far below the usual 
prices, 





Merchants Trust a 


New York Life Building 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


$1,500,000 





CAPITAL and SURPLUS, - 


OFFICERS: 
JACOB L. PHILLIPS, President. 
CASSIUS M. WICKER, Vice-Pres. 
FREDERIC P. DAVIS, Sec. and Treas. 
JACOB J. COYNE, Asst. Sec. and Treas. 


DIRECTORS: 


George C. Batcheller Edwin Langdon 
Ronald K. Brown John P. Munn 
John Cartledge Jacob L. Phillips 
George C. Clarke James E. Reynolds 
Frederic P. Davis Henry Sampson 
Thomas L. Feitner David S. Walton 
Charles J. Follmer Cassius M. Wicker 





BRANCH OFFICE: 
BROADWAY AND soTH STREET, 
GEORGE B. COOPER, - Manager. 





(Established 1879.) 

‘Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 

which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. 

Ask your physician about it. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 

Send Fortgifee A cei reaed 

a a yon 

Throat Tablets for the 

irritated throat, of your 


druggist or from us, 
roc, in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
288 St. J St., M 
anges t., Montreal, 
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Insurance Statements 


THE GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The statement of the Germania Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York, of which Mr. 
Hugo Schumann is President, shows total as- 
sets of $6,352,600, which is a gain of $502,866 
over last year. The net surplus is now $2,639,- 
225, or $120,761 more than twelve months ago. 
The company was organized in 1859. 


THE GERMAN AMERICAN 
ANCE COMPANY. 


According to the thirty-third annual state- 
ment of the German American Insurance 
Company, of which Mr. William N. Kremer 
is President and Charles G. Smith is Secre- 
tary, the total assets of. the company are now 
$12,980,705, which is an increase during the 
year of $906,399. The company has a present 
day surplus beyond all liabilities of $5,841,907, 
which is $208,658 better than last year. 


INSUR- 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE & TRUST COM- - 


PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The fortieth annual report of the Provident 
Life & Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
of which Mr. Samuel R. Shipley is President, 
shows total assets of $55,464,790. During the 
past year the company has issued 7,100 policies, 
aggregating $17,475,688 of insurance. The total 
amount of insurance now carried by this com- 
pany is $167,480,576. The surplus is $7,249,- 

22. 


THE NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The annual statement of the National Fire 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., of 
which Judge James Nichols is President, 
shows gross assets of $6,483,987, which is a 
gain of $20,159, which under the exceedingly 
unfavorable conditions existing last year ow- 
ing to the Baltimore fire is very good. The 
company’s net surplus is now $1,671,227. The 
report also shows a surplus to policyholders 
of $2,671,227. 


THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ote COMPANY OF WORCESTER, 
I . 


The fifty-ninth annual report of the Board 
of Directors of the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Society of Worcester, Mass., shows as- 
sets of $25,457,020, which is an increase over 
last year of $2,208,681. The assets of this com- 
pany have doubled during the last seven years. 
On January Ist, 1905, this company had 44,638 
policies in force, the total amount of which 
was $116,717,118. The State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company now has a surplus of $2,552,- 
377. Col. A. George Bullock is the President 
of the company. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

The fifty-third annual statement of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of which John A. Hall is President and Henry 
M. Phillips is Vice-President, shows the trans- 
actions of a prosperous year. The new busi- 


t 





ness secured was in excess of last year’s rec- 
ord, and the character of it was excellent. 
The total assets of the company are now $37,- 
071,297, as against $33,590,909 last year. The 
present surplus is $3,300,623, or a gain of $653,- 
132. The total amount of insurance now in 
force is $182,874,119. The company issues a 
neat booklet containing its latest statement, 
a list of assets, etc. 


THE FRANKFORT MARINE, ACCIDENT 
= GLASS INSURANCE COM- 


The new statement of the Frankfort Marine, 
Accident & Plate Glass Insurance Company of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, shows as- 
sets of $1,257,164.80; loss reserve of $368,- 
438.58; unearned premium reserve of $388- 
776.04, and surplus to policyholders of $400,- 
625.32. The company was established in 1865, 
and writes employer’s, elevator and landlord’s 
liability, personal accident and other forms of 
insurance. The Manager in the United States 
is C. H. Franklin and the Trustees in this coun- 
try are Richard Delafield, President of the 
National Park Bank; Ernest Thalmann, of 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., and Stuyvesant 
Fish, President Illinois Central Railroad. 


THE GRANITE STATE FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF  PORTS- 
MOUTH, N. H. 


The annual statement of the Granite State 
Fire Insurance Company of Portsmouth, N. 
H., of which Calvin Page is President and 
Alfred F. Howard Secretary, shows total 
assets at the present time of $685,909.44, which 
is an increase in this item over last year 
of $32,885.30. The company’s reserve for re- 
insurance is now $314,795.64, an increase of 
$20,285.74. The net surplus has been increased 
$27,492.19, and is now $127,731.42. Other 
increases to be noted are in net premiums, $24,- 
777.20; decrease in unpaid losses, $14,131.19. 
Decrease in losses incurred $11,955.58. The 
company’s entire investment is for the most 
part in gilt edged State, county, municipal and 
railroad bonds and railroad stocks. 


THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


In conformity with the company’s charter 
the Trustees of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company have issued their financial statement 
for the year 1904. Interesting items in‘ this 
statement are as follows: Total marine pre- 
miums, $3,633,494; income from interest, rents, 
etc., during the fiscal year, $383,074; losses 
paid during the twelve months covered by the 
report, less salvage and reinsurance, were $863,- 
569. The assets of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company aggregate $12,638,243. Six per 
cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tues- 
day, the 7th of February next. A dividend of 
40 per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the company for the year ending 
December 31st, 1904, for which, upon applica- 
tion, certificates will be issued on and _after 
Tuesday, May 2d. A. A. Raven is the Presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 








READING NOTICES 


HONOR FOR GHARLES H. STEINWAY. 
The French Government has recently conferred on Charles 
H. Steinway the decoration of the Legion of Honor. This 
js in recognition of Mr, steinway's services to the art of 
music as president of Steinway & Sons. 





SMOKY FIRE-PLAGES. 

“ Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth!*” That 
this is literally true in more ways than one has been proven 
to those who have been ennoyed by smoky fire-places. 
That there is a remedy for this evil has also been proven 
to the full satisfaction of the many thousands who have 
availed themseives of the professional services of Mr. John 
Whitley, Engineer and Contractor. of 215 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Whitley bas made a specialty o 
curing smoky chimneys for more than twenty years. He 
asks for nv payment unless his work is satisfactory. 


FLORIDA. 


Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to 
Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington by special 
train on January 81. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pull- 
man accommodations (one berth),and meals en route in both 
directions while traveling on the special train, will be sold 
at the followmg rates: New York, $50.00; Trenton, $49.00, 
Philadelphia, arrisburg, Baltimore, and Washinvton, 
$48.00 ; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at proportionate rates from 
other points, 

Similar tours will be run February 14 and 28. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information, apply to 
ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 


PINEHURST, N. G,.- 


Low-Rate Personally-Gonducted Tours via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

For the benefit of those desiring to visit Pinehurst, N. C., 
during the height of the social and golf season, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company has inaugurated a series of 
personally-conducted tours to this attractive mid-South 
resort. 

Two tours will be run this season, leaving New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, February 10 and 
March 31, by special train. The rares for these tours, in- 
cluding railway transportation in both directions, Pullman 
berth, and meats in dining car on going trip only, and three 
days’ board at the Hotel (‘arolina, will be: New York, 00; 
Philadeiphia, $30.00; Baltimore and Washington, $29.00. 
Proportionate rates from other points. 

_For tickets, itineraries, and other information, apply to 
ticket agents, or toGeo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv, 


DON’T COUGH 


— USE — 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


_ FINANCIAL 
VIRGINIA FARMS. 


Best on earth for the money. Free catalogue. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incorp., Richmond, Va. 














E 't; JOH 
y OHN ©. VAN CLEAF, Vice-Pres’t; EDW 
Ba r; WILLIAM 0. JONES, 
ERI ROFT, Ass’t Cashier; WILLIAM A. MA 
‘ashier; MAURLCE H. EWER, Ase’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 

goiREs TORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
- = barles Scribner, Edward C. Ho . Rockhill rotts, August 
A mout, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Apgiesce, Jobn Jacob 
Astor, George 8. Hickok, Se Frederick Vietor, Cornelius 
anderivilt, Isaac Guggenbeim, John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Led- 
yard, Gilbert G. Thorne. 


COFFEE NIBBLES 
day by day at one’s nerves and health. 


When you feel bad and the condition of in- 
cipient disease shows forth you take coffee to stim- 
ulate and HIDE OR COVER UP the trouble. 
That kind of work brings a fearful pay day, when 
the disease has grown so fixed that nothing will 
cover it. 

If you are one of the kind that coffee affects 
adversely—stomach, heart, bowels, eyes or kidneys 
(it affects some in one organ, some in another and 
with some the entire nervous system)—suppose you 
quit in time. It’s alot of fun to be entirely well. 
And it’sa surprise to see how quickly the old bad 
feelings leave when the coffee has been ‘“‘let out’’ 
for a few days. 

Then there’s the daily help of the strong re- 
builder with its smooth, delicious flavor. 


POSTUM 


There’s a reason. 








JUST RIGHT FOR THE DESK 





Abridged from the 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard 
Dictionary 


The Office 
Standard Dictionary 


Thoroughly new from cover to cover with exclu- 
sive features of extraordinary importance. It is the 
work throughout of many eminent specialists. Every 
particular of its arrangement has been especially 
designed to fully meet the most exacting require- 
ments of the modern dictionary. 62,284 terms, besides 
1,224 pictorial illustrations, 2,000 antonyms, full ety- 
mologies, use of prepositions indicated, etc. With 
complete appendix. 

Journal of Education, Boston: ‘ Thisisa treasure. 
No one can conceive the wealth of information, the 
convenience for reference, the elimination of non- 


essentials which make this book worth much more 
than the price to any student, teacher or writer.” 


Boston Herald: ‘The Students’ Standard is to be 

| ae meg to all other dictionaries meant for office or 

esk use, and for scholars in high schools and acade- 

mies. It is quite sufficient for the needs of nine 
readers in ten.”’ 


Large 8vo, 915 pp., Cloth, leather back, $2.50 
net, Bound in Full Leather, $4.00 net. 
Patent Thumb Index, 0 cents extra, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS C0O., Pubs., 
44-60 East 23rd St., New York 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


$2,000,000 
New York Central 2 Hudson 





River Railroad Company 


Thirty Year Four Per Cent. Debenture Gold Bonds. 


Interest May and November. Due May, 1934. 


WE OFFER THE ABOVE BONDS AT 
101 AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
SUBJECT TO ADVANCE IN PRICE 


Harvey Fisk @ Sons 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
62 CEDAR STREET 10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 
FIRST MORTGAGE 4°, BONDS 


of the 


Chicago Terminal Transfer Railroad Co. 


In view of the failure of the Chicago Terminal Transfer Railroad Company to pay the coupon due Jan- 
uary Ist, 1905, on its First Mortgage Bonds, and for the purpose of protecting the interests of the bondholders, 
the undersigned (holders of and representing a considerable amount of these bonds) suggest that bondholders 
confer with them before taking any steps with reference to their bonds, and request that they furnish to the 
undersigned their addresses and amount of their holdings at an early date. 


HALLGARTEN @ CO. 


Dated New York, January 19, 1905. oe! 5 NASSAU STREET. 








Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
CAPITAL, - © ce «© © S&S © @ $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - ° $12,250,114.79 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board af Trustees. 
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have always been mighty interesting 
people, and ‘~~ anew them better 
I Ju — He knows 
ae y as he d 
ind He seoent and when he tellsall Rbout t bath in his book “* ireland 
p = 


4 i man paaven, 
, postpal 


AGAIN, are celebrated for their 

i AGAIN. humor and keen wit. Good 
stories. of — are always welcome. 
one of the cleverest of 


Irish storytellers brings out > i 3 t pa fail to make a hit. 
geumas MacManus is the present-da Lig of Lrish Storytellers, 
and his book “* The Red Poocher” > a CaS penne 
with such superlatives of praise that it = us 

them. May as well let every reader invent his own exc 

ot alight when he closes the book. It can be had for % cents. 


postpaid 


ONCE MORE, are sevens through and 

THE IRISH Ssexstessreuesse 
a we pie me nt, poe 

seclons Irishman and his blue-eyed 

colleen, and we are pretty sate to pom by a love. story fit to set to 

music or put upon the stage. There are alwege, novelty, humor, 

tenderness, passion, and sometimes A n them. Anna 

MacManus, sometimes known as “Ethna ,’ the wife of 

Seumas MacManus, was endowed with a rare ingle t into the char- 

acter and nature of these ple—her people. With the pen of an 
artist and a greet — in her heart, she has written six uti 

throbbing, ma iy appealing Irish love stories which now ap- 

in the boo i Passionate Hearts,” a treasure for any one. 

The price is % th, postpaid. 


ke fairy 


tales. and such indeed they are ois coo part. Magicswords, spears, 
and armor; the mtraculous “‘quicken-tree,” grown from a fairy 
seed; the fairy fleeces; the wonderful whistler whose flute-like 
notes charmed his enemies into fateful sleep ; the supe human 
prowess of the old-time heroes; the devotion of friends and the 
relentless hate of enemies—all play important parts in the legend- 
ary past of this picturesque people. Anna MacManus, author of 
“The Passionate Hearts,” has given us nine stories of Irish ad- 
venture, legend, and mythology in her new book “In the Celtic 
Past.” The stories glow with warmcolor and throb with chival- 
rous action and exciting adventure, The price of “In the Celtic 
eed the same as that_of ‘* The Passionate Hearts,” 75 cents, 
post 


FINALLY, nares west of legend, 
folk-lore, and mytholo Th 


gy. 
raga doin a “their ancient 
warriors read li 


FUNK & WAGNALLS GOMPANY, Pubs., . NEW YORK. 
to hold thirteen copies of Tur 


BI N D ERS INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 


us at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 











SRAVA 


YORK 


\¥ LAVA 


GITY TRUST GOMPANY OF NEW 





Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, held January 17th, 1905, 
adividend of FOUR PER CENT. was declared payable February 
Ist, 1905. The transfer books will close January 26, 1905, at 3 P. M. 
and reopen February 2d, 1905. 


ARTHUR TERRY, Secretary. 


Office of the 
PHENIX INSURANGE GOMPANY. 
9ith Dividend. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., yz 16, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has tw. day POY, the Semi-Annual 
Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (5%) pavebie on demand, at the 
branch office of the comeene, 8 0,68 Will illiam street, New York 
on 


City, to stockholders of recur 
ARLES r KOSTER, Secretary. 








THE we TOPEKA 8S SANTA FE 
AILWAY GOMPANY. 
Serial ‘Seuseeee Bonds, Boutes 
rincipal of Series O, The Atc Topeka, and 
e Les | Company FOUR PEE Ol SERIAL 
DEBENTURE BONDS, © million, five hundred or 
dollars ($2,500,000), due February 1, 1905, will be 
and after Febru a 1905, upon presentation at the office 
of the Company, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
COUPON NO, 6 SHOULD J DETACHED AND SEPA- 
RATELY PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT. 
H. W. GA EDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, January 19, 1905. 


THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 

Coupon No. 6, due February 1, 1905, from The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company FOUR PER CENT. 
SERIAL DEBENTURE BONDS will be paid on and a + 
resentation at the office of 
treet, New York Ci 





February 1, 1905, upon 
Company, No. 5 Nassau 


H. W. GARDINER, Assistant “Treasurer. 
New York, January 19, 


ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS | 
THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE OITY OF NEW YORE. 


New York, January 12, 1905. 


At the annual meeting of oe. stockholders of this a, 
held January 10th, 1905, the following named gentlemen 
were unanimously re-elected: 


J. Edward | Pomenene, Robert W. Stuart, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, 

Charles Stewart Smith, Wiliiam 8. Opdyke, 
James G. Cannon. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, Mr. 
J. Edward Simmons, president, and Mr. James G. Cannon, 
vice-president, were unanimously re-elected. 


OHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
OFFICE OF 
TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST GOMPANY, 


146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, January 18th, 1905. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this Com- 
pany, held Janua 17th, 1905, the following gentlemen 
were duly elected stees 

OLASS EXPIRING IN THE YEAR 1908: 
John Jacob Astor, 
William D. Easton, 
Benjamin D. ; on 
John D. Hick: Sanford H. Steele, 
William M. , Louis Windmuller, 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, the followin 
officers were unanimously elected: Mr. ARENCE 
KELSEY, President; Mr. FRANK BAILEY, Vice-President; 
Mr. EDWARD O. STANLEY, 2nd Vice- President, Mana: 
Banking Department; Mr. GLINTON D. BURDIOK, rd 
Vice-President; Mr. J. WRAY CLEVELAND. Secretary; 

& L. SNIFFEN, Manager of the Manufacturers 

OHN W. SHEPARD, pamatess Treasurer; 
. SIMON, Mr. HORACE ANDERSON an 

r. D BLANK, Assistant Sieelen Mr. CHRIS- 
TIAN E. NORREGAARD, Assistant Manager of the Manu- 
facturers Branch. J.WRAY CLEVELAND, Secretary. 


AMEBIGAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 
78 TO 86 TRINITY PLACE, 


New York, January 20, 1905. 


At the Annual Election of this Company, held this day, the 
fags oy: gentlemen were elected Trustees for the ensuing 
year, 


a C. Lounsbury, 
Theo. H. Freeland, 
Edmund C. Converse, 
James B. Ford, 
Charlies A. Moore, 
Francis L, Potts, 








Edgar L. Marston, 
Clarence H. Kelsey, 





Verrep L. G: 

Wm. Nelson ‘Cromwell, 
Joseph R. De Lamar, 
Francis 8. Smithers, 
Jobn Mason Little, 
Francis L, Hine, 
Andrew V. Stout, 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Trustees the following 
officers were elected: 


emicup Cc. CORY ERSE, GO See of the Board, 
WARREN L. GREEN View President, 


JARED K. MY Second Vice-President, 
JOHN E. CURRIER, Secretary and Treasurer. 


JOHN E. CURRIER, Secretary. 




















JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER., 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION O 
FOURTH ws Bg BANK O OF THE CITY 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business January 11, 1905: 
RESOURCES. 


eR GI, 5 onc ch cscs senceceoed 
Overdrafts 

United States bonds to secure circulation.... 
Stocks and securities........... Cocecvcccescs 


BE .Ssustesneei 


Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other seem banks 
Nickels and cents 


S eseeknsse 


Specie 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with ated States Treasurer 
(5 r cent. of circulation 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


ee ey $39,343,459.39 
"LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 


Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 


Due to trust companies and savings banks... 
Individual —— subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Acce ted checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............ eeeee 579.006. 
Dividends unpaid 10,381.00 
Tota $39, 343, 459.39 
State or New Yorr, County or New York, 88 
I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the - = eg named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
HARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of Janu- 
RODER 


ICK P. FISHER, Notary Public. 
$; EDWARD — 
wea G. CANNON, 

. 8. OPDYKE, 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


OF PITTSBURGH, 
at the close of business, January 11, 1905. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and investment securities.....................e006 $16,904.164.46 
United States bonds 1 


ary, 1905. 
Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 





$29, 038,830.65 
LIABILITIES. 
Canital 


Surplns and oe profits 
ens no 
Deposits 
$29,038, 830.65 
. MELLON. President. 
ELLON, Vice-President. 
X, Vice. President. 


1876— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT, 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - —_ vam 


642 Fu Fane MORTGAGES in the Irrigated West, 
AN KLEECK-BACON INVESTMENT Co., Denver, Colo, 


Atchison 4% Debs., Feb. 1, 1906 

Rock Island 434% Notes, July 1, 1907 
Rock Island Choctaw 4’s, [ay 1, 1906 
So, Pac. Coll. 4144, Dec. 1, 1905 
Central Crosstown 5% Notes, May, 1906 


‘And all Notes and Short-time Bonds of Railroads and 
Industrial Companies dealt {n by 


Thomas L. Manson & Co. 


Members of New York and Boston Stock 
Exch es. 
Tel. 1887-1890 Cort. it eons 71 BROADWAY 
New Descriptive Circular on Application. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1905, =« $37,071,297.57 
Liabilities, « 7 . # 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, « - 3,300,623.03 

+ Laws pune the policy holder. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, Empire Bidg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 














Columbia National Bank 


PITTSBURGH, January 11, 1905. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and Discounts 

Bonds and Securities 

Overdrafts 

Exchanges for Cleartng House... 
Furniture and Fixtures 


LIABILITIES. 
RE cnkcnaiidssedbasindeenant 
ay 99 Notes outstanding 
Tax 
8u 
Capital Bto 
87,401 935 69 
OFFICERS: - 
. JENNINGS, President. 
’ GRIFFIN, Vice-President. 
. LOWRIE, Cashier. 
. JONES, Ass’t Cashier, 





It has been well said that in the midst 
of life we are in death. To offset this in 
so far as possible life insurance companies 
have been instituted, and a man who takes 
out a policy in the The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and pays a moderate 
premium, can rest content in thinking that 
in case of death there will be a financial 
compensation available that is equal in 
amount to the face of his policy. Life 
insurance is an anchor to windward that 
is full of significance to widows and 
orphans. The time to get a policy is 
right now ! ! 
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————_ 

Catvin Pacs, President. 
], ALBERT WALKER, V.-Prést. JusTIN V. Hanscom, Treas. 
AuggD F, HowaRp, Secty. Joun W. Emery, Asst. Secty. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


franite State Fire Insurance Co., 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., Jan. 1, 1905. 
ASSETS. 


Tauoton, Mass., 
Newton, Mass., 4s 
Manchester, N. H., 48 
Portsmouth, N. H., 43 
Dover, N. H., 48 
Franklin, N. H., 34s 

Nashua, N. H., 48 

Concord, N. 

laconia, N. H., 48 

Littleton, N. H., 34s. 

Pittsfield, N. H., 4s. 

Peterboro, N. H., 4s. 

Rutland, Vt., 48.... 

Burlington, Vt., 4s.. 

New York, N. Y., 338 

Milwaukee, Wis., 348 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 34s 

Hillsboro County, N. H., 4s 

Rockingham County, N. H., 

Rockingham County, N. H., 34s 

Columbia County, Wash., 

Concord and Montreal Railroad, 4s 

Concord and Montreal Railroad, 33s 

Boston and Lowell Railroad, 4s 

Illinois Central Railroad, 34s 

Fitchburg Railroad, 4: 

New York Central and Hudson River R. R., 34s.. 
Peterboro and Hillsboro R. R., 44s 

Boston and Maine Railroad Stock 


apRS55: : 
SESE ERSSESESRSSES: 


gasseassnbsunzestt 


Weigss22o299292992992S22222222222228 


be 
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Illinois Central Railroad Stock 

New York Central and Hudson River R. R. Stock. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Stock 

Worcester. Nashua and Rochester R. R. Stock... 
Other Bonds and Stocks 

Real Estate owned by the Company 

First Mortgages on Real Estate 

Cash in Bank and Office 

Interest accrued, but not due 

Agents’ Balances, Net 

Due from other Companies 


 ieenlaniiond 
DVARAD 


— 


650. 
200 
954. 

+293. 

500. 

500. 

000. 


BeSods 
2 


ets 
SURE 


Unpaid losses 
Reserved for re-insurance 
All other Liabilities 


Total Liabilities 
Capital Stock paid up $200,000.00 
Net Surplus over all Liabilities 127,731.42 


Surplus as regards Policy Holders 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE.—INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
CONCORD, N. H.. Jan. 14, 1905. 
This is to Certify that on the fourteenth day of 
January, 1905, I completed a personal examination of the 
financial standing and condition on the thirty-first day of 
December. 1904, of the GRANITE STATE FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, of the city of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, having appraised their securities and assets and 
computed their Habilities. as set forth. in the records of the 
office of the company and in the accounts of its Treasurer. 
tone pe of the result is as follows: 
otal Amount of Assets - - RRRS,9N9 44 
Total Amount of Liabilities,except Capital, 258,288 02 
‘avital Stock paid un in Cash, 200.000 00 
Strolus above Capital Steck and all 
Liabilities « - = - 127.731 42 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the Insurance De- 
partment, this fourteenth day of January, A. D., 
JOHN ©. LINEHAN, Insurance Commissioner. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W, Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, 
$2,00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 








GERMANIA 


Fire Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1859 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1905. 


Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Premium Reserve - - 2,524,219.17 
Reserve for Losses under 

Adjustment - - - 182,967.55 
Reserve for all other Claims 6,287.51 
Net Surplus - - - 2,639,225.50 





Total Assets - $6,352,699.73 


HUGO SCHUMANN, President. 


FR. VON BERNUTH, 
GEO. B. EDWARDS, | Vice-Presidents. 


CHAS. RUYKHAVER, | " 
GUSTAV KEHR, ; Secretaries. 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 


FINANOE OOMMITTES. 
JAMES BR. PLUM, ° Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’t Title Guarantee and Trust Co- 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank 





Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 34 Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
2377 Broadway, New York City. 

NN 
Assets over . —— $8,600,000 
Insurance in force over ° - $45.000.000 





What Ils Daus’ Tip- Top? 


lesstrade $5 net 


THE FELIX C, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO 
Deus Building 111 Dobe Be New York Pe 
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Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in ? 


In case of fire your policics 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 


rate you pay. 


Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS, CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


** Insure in an American Company.’’ 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1904, « $35,784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


Liabilities, . - . 
$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all ee, 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
pd ay oo values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
usetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Oftice. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 








2 
$25,457,929.45 
22,905,552.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, an guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Seater. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 





Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 


rena mete te 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; temporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants, 


TH 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,000,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 





Assets, 








THE INDEPENDENT 








Fifty-Third Annual Statement 


of the 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Year ending December 31, 1904 





Receipts in 1904 
Premiums, - - ° . = - $6,615,038.29 
Interest and Rents, - - - - 1,502,069.09 
Other income, - - : . 93:531-78 


Total receipts, - $8,210,639.16 
Disbursements in 1904 


Death claims (less $80,500 reinsurance), and matured endowments 
(less $3,500 reinsurance), - - $2,141,207.86 
Surplus returned to policy-holders i in dividends, - : 4 941,826.59 
Surrendered canceled policies, - - - 526,350.44 
Total payments to policy- “holders, - : - $3,609,384-89 
All other disbursements, - - : - 1,520,137-48 


Total disbursements, - - - - - $5,135,522-37 


Assets (Market Value) 

First mortgage loans on real estate, (value of property mortgaged 

$40,328,56 8 fire insurance as additional collateral $13,748,034), $13,996,175-35 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’s policies pours 

value of policies assigned $6,248, 886), : 31594:046.00 
Stocks and bonds, = - - -  16,053,237-5° 
Real estate (ledger value), including home office building, - 392,122.15 
Premium notes on policies in force, - - ‘ 778;297-15 
Deferred premiums and premiums in course of collection (re- 

serve charged in liabilities), net, - 810,254.20 
Interest and rents due and accrued ‘due, $966. 2 5 accrued, but 

not due, $506,738.74), - - : 50°7,794-99 
Cash on hand and in banks, - - - - - - 938,860.23 

Total assets, - - - - $37,071,297-57 
Liabilities 

Reserve, Massachusetts standard, - - $33,005,506.00 
Reported death claims and matured endowniats awaiting proofs, 

$95,099.62; in course of settlement, $27,525.30 : 122,624.92 
Present value of payments not yet due under icolatinent policies, 220,000.25 
Unpaid dividends, (due, $1,932.33; to become due, $143,719.24), 145,051-57 
Accumulated dividend fund (including $21 1614. 85 interest) subject 

to the order of the insured 234,561.09 
Premiums collected, but not yet due - : . 23,782.28 
Unpaid expenses, bills not presented, - 18,548.43 

Total liabilities, - - $33,779,674-54 


Surplus, December 31, 1904,  - $3,300,623.03 





Number of policies issued in 1904, 13,325, insuring, - - $26,851,531 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1904, 80,375, insuring 
(including reversionary additions), - - $182,874,119 


GAINS FOR THE YEAR 
Increase in amount of insurance in force, - * = = $13, 205/86 


Inereens fu parslta, Eee 

Increase in income, - = é ms z = i bats 
Joun A. HALL, President. ‘HENRY M. PuHILutps, Vice-President. 

New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 














xvi THE INDEPENDENT 





Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Compan 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 196, 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 31st of December/ 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1904, to 3ist December, 1904 


Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1904 
Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1904, to 3ist December, 1904. 


Interest received during the year 
Kent received during the year, less Taxes 


$275,926.58 
_ 107,148.14 


Losses paid during the year which were estimated in 1908 and previous years 


Losses occurred, estimated and paid in 1904 


Less Salvages 
Re-insurances 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.............++ Seccccccccesesesooesee 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 





Ce eee e ee ee eeeeereeeee 


United States and State of New York Stock, City, Bank and other Securities 


Special depusits in Bangs and Trust Companies 
Real Estate corner Wall and Will'am Sts., and Exchange Place.. 
Other Real Kstate and claims due the Company 


Premium notes and Bills Receivable 


Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries 


Cash in Bank 


A dividend of Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


representatives, on and after 
The outstandin 


esday, the seventh of Febsuary next. 
certificates of the issue of 1899 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represent 


n 


on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Febraary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 


duced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned prem!ums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 1904 
which, upon application, certificates will be issued on and after ‘'uesday the second of May next. 


By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES, 
CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, 
HARD, 


GUSTAV AMSINCK 
aero M,. BACO ANSON W. 


R 
HERBERT L. GRIGG W. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary, 


NICHOLAS F, PALMER, 
HENRY PARISH, 
FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
DALLAS B. . 
GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
A. A. RAVEN 

JOHN L. RIKER, 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM O. STURGES 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, ‘2d Vice-Pres 





The National Life Insurance 


Compatly 
OF VERMONT. 


January Ist, 1905. 55th Annual Statement. 


Surplus, ” - $ 3,458,076 
Income, - = 6,895,014 
New Insurance, . 23,961,694 
Assets, - = - 31,398,454 
Insurance in Force, - ~ 134,761,554 
HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


OFFICERS. 
JosePu A. De Borr, President. 
JaMeES T. PHELPS, Vice-President. 

JAMES B. EsTEE, 2nd Vice-President, 
Osman D. CLARK, Secretary. 

HaRrRyY M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 

ARTHUR B. BIsBEE, M.U., Medical Director. 
CLARENGE E. MOULTON, Actuary. 


FRED A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


DIRECTORS. 

William P. Dillingham, 
W. Seward Webb, 
Joseph A. De Boer, 
John G. McCullough, 


Charles Dewey, 
Fred E. Smith, 
Dudley C. Denison, 
James T. Phelps, 
George Briggs, Harry M. Cutler, 
George G. Benedict James B. Estee, 
William W. Stickney. 


PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 
Income Assets 
$3,299,473 $12,144,839 
6,895,014 31,398,454 
Surplus Insurance in Force 
$1,439,864 $69,723,642 
3,458,076 134,761,554 


Jan. 1 
1895 
1905 
Jan. 1 
1895 
1905 





FREDERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. andAct 


Mutual Reserve Life Insuré 
Company 


Of New York. 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Busine 


Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Janu- 
ary 3rd,1905) - - - - 


$ 4,397 


$12,527 
17,86 
$5,335, 


New Insurance Paid forin 1903 - 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 - 


Gain in New Insurance Paid for 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904 - 
Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 
in 1904 - . - 5,€ 


$6,797 


Gain in Premiums on New Business 
in 1904 - : - : : 
Decrease in Outstanding Death 
Claims, 1904 - : - - 
Total Payments to Members and 
their Beneficiaries, - - : 


$4 28,0 
119 
61,000 


Capable men, with or without experience, may SCOBS 
the very best agency contracts. Address Ag encl 
Department—Industrial Agents, Address 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 








